


Teaching Guide 


for this 


UMT and the Draft (p. 7) 
American History, Problems of 
American Democracy 

In our weekly Pro and Con feature 
we consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages of four proposals dealing 
with military training and the draft. 


A Lesson Plan 
_ Aim 


To familiarize students with the va- 
rious plans proposed for meeting our 
military manpower needs and to evalu- 
ate the plans. 


Assignment 


Prepare a chart in which you outline 
the major provisions of each of the 
four plans for meeting the manpower 
needs of the Armed Forces and indi- 
cate the advantages and disadvantages 
of each. 


Motivation 


How many boys in the class expect 
to serve in the Armed Forces some time 
within the next five years (shgw of 
hands)? What does this tell us about 
the importance of the article in Senior 
Scholastic on UMT and the draft? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Which of the plans for recruiting 
military manpower would you like to 
see enacted by Congress? Why? 

2. Since some of us would have se- 
lected some other plan, what criticism 
can we make of ’s 
choice, 

8. Should girls and women have any- 
thing to say about which plan, if any, 
Congress should adopt? 

4. The chief of the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers has said: “Today’s wars 
are specialists’ wars.” What did he 
méan? To what extent should that af- 
fect the kind of plan Congress adopts? 





Summary 


Most of us will agree that the na- 
tional interest should come before any 
personal interest of the young men 
who will enter the Armed Forces. To 
what extent might the national interest 
conflict with personal interest? To what 
extent might the national interest and 
your personal interest be the same? 


Things to Do 


On page 9 you will find an announce- 
ment inviting students to write letters 
to Senior Scholastic telling what they 
think should be done about the draft 
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issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 





year. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we planning ahead? Since subject matter is still very much the 
essence of the Social Studies curriculum, we should have a clear idea of 
the topics or units of work we plan to study before the end of the school 


It may be that some of the material in this and future issues of Senior 
Scholastic will not meet an immediate need. It may also be that materials 
you will use this week can be reviewed later in the term in connection with 
a unit of work or the semester quiz. Why not, therefore, impress upon pupils 
the importanee of saving each issue of the magazine? It will save students 
the time it takes to hunt for fugitive materials and offers a ready resource for 
bringing the textbook up to date. Since the writers of Scholastic’s major 
articles keep a wary eye on the current significance of topics before probing 
the past, you will have a living textbook upon which to draw. 


—H.L.H. 








and why. Write a letter to Senior Scho- 
lastic. The better letters will be for- 
warded. 


The Federal Budget (p. 13) 


American History, Problems of 





icy, 


Aims 


1. To familiarize students with the 
major areas of expenditures and re- 
ceipts in a Federal budget approximat- 
ing $60 billion; 

2. To consider the budget as a key 
to understanding Federal policies; 

3. To improve such social studies 
skills as graph and chart interpreta- 
tion. 


Assignment 


1. Which item in the budget re- 
quires the greatest expenditure? Why? 

2.’ List other major areas of expendi- 
ture. Justify briefly their inclusion in 
the budget. 

8. What are the sources from which 
the Federal Government derives its 
revenue? Which of these is the largest 
source? 

4. In preparing the budget, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said that he was 
guided by the principle: “A liberal 
attitude toward the welfare~ of the 
people and a conservative approach to 
the use of their money. . . .” Support 
or criticize the statement by reference 


to the budget. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which of the charts or graphs 
illustrating the article gives you the 
clearest picture of where the money 
comes from and where it goes? Why? 

2. Which of the charts or graphs 


illustrates most dramatically the cost 
of national security? Why? 

3. Why do political parties place 
such emphasis in their campaigns on a 
balanced budget? 

4. What evidence is there that the 
Eisenhower Administration is i 
progress toward balancing the budget? 

5. Senator Byrd of Virginia said of 
the budget that he was “greatly dis- 
appointed” over the continuance of the 
imbalance, which he believes can be 
eliminated by further cuts in non- 
military spending. Which of the items 
in the budget would you describe as 
nonmilitary? Would you favor cutting 
any of these items? Support your po- 
sition. 


Yugoslavia (p. 10) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


Criticism of the lack of democracy 
in Yugoslavia by two former leaders 
of the regime, Djilas and Dedijer, has 
invited attention to the status of a 
Communist country which we have 
tried to keep on the side of the West 
in the cold war, Although both Diilas 
and Dedijer were close friends of the 
Yugoslav dictator, Tito, they are to 
stand trial for their criticisms. The 
trials are coming at a time when Russia 
is trying once again to win Yugoslavia 
back into the Communist fold. Yugo- 
slavia has remained Communist all 
along but was able to withstand Rus- 
sion domination because of United 
States military aid. Our aid was offered 
to assure that Yugoslavia would be an 
ally in the cold war and not a neutral. 

Tito came to power as leader of the 
Communist Partisans during World War 
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II. His country was carved out of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire. It has 
a population of 17,000,000, largely de- 
pendent upon agriculture, with a low 
standard of living. 


Aims 


To help students understand the 
reasons for the political unrest in Yugo- 
slavia and the relationship between that 
country, Russia, and the West. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should the ins and outs of 
Yugoslav politics be of interest to us 
in an American classroom? 

2. Why are both Russia and the 
West interested in political develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia? 

8. How has the United States helped 
Yugoslavia to remain independent of 
Russia? Do you think it has been wise 
for us to help a Communist-controlled 
country like Yugoslavia? Defend your 


answer. 


Things to Do 


1. Make an outline map of Yugo- 
slavia today in which you indicate the 
parts of the old Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire from which it was carved. Maps 
of the old Empire are found in most 
world history textbooks. 

2. Prepare the questions. for an 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
February 9, 1955 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Be 
Extended for Three More Years?—A 
pro and con discussion in which various 
aspects of this question are examined. 

National Affairs Article: The Stock 
Market—How the stock market works, 
its place in our economy, how its op- 
eration is controlled by the Federal 
Government, what the recent bull mar- 
ket means. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Asia—the 
Last Shooting War?—The events which 
led to the recent attack on the Na- 
tionalist-held islands. 


February 16 Issue 
Congress at Work—A special 32- 
page section on the 84th Congress. 


———————————————————————————EE 


imaginary interview with Tito. Include 
questions about his political back- 
ground as well as the current con- 
troversy over Dijilas and Dedijer. 
References 


Yugoslavia: Between East and West, 
by Thomas T. Hammond. Headline 





Tools for Teachers 


Congress at Work 
Feb. 16 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: How Congress Makes 
a Law (81: Sen. Doc. 164), 1950, 5¢; 
Our American Government: What Is It? 
How Does It Function? 1954, 20¢; 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. How a Bill Becomes a 
Law, 1951, 5¢; Mr. Congressman, His 
Moneybags and Watchdogs, 1953, 15¢; 
Self Government U. S. A., 1951, 15¢; 
League of Women Voters, 1026 17th 
Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. The 
New Congress, by P. V. McNamara & 
others (Vol. 20 No. 36), 1955, 25¢, 
Town Hall, Inc., New York 36, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Congress at Work, by Bailey 
& Samuel, $5.00 (Holt, 1952). Let’s 
Go Into Politics, by R. E. Baldwin, 
$2.75 (Macmillan, 1952). 


ARTICLES: “Birth of the 84th,” 
Time, Jan. 17, 1955. “Republicans, 
Democrats: Who's Who?” by J. Me- 
Gregor Burns, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Jan. 2, 1955. “The Ten Who Will Run 
Congress,” by William S$. White, N. Y. 


Times Magazine, Jan. 2, 1955, “His- 
torical Growth of Congress,” by V. P. 
DeSantis, Current History, Oct. 1954. 


FILMS: The Congress, 10 minutes, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Functions of the two houses— 
how a bill is introduced, considered, 
acted upon, A Day in Congress, 18 
minutes, sale or rent, Academic Film 
Co., 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 
N. Y. Members of Congress at work in 
their offices, in committees, and on the 
floor. How a Bill Becomes a Law, 22 
minutes, sale, Pictorial Films, ‘nc., 1501 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Parts 
played by the ordinary citizen, his 
legislators, and the Chief Executive 
in making our laws. 


FILMSTRIPS: The Congress, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Function 
of the Congress of the U. S. In Con- 
gress Assembled, 57 frames, New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, 
229 West 43 Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Structure and powers of Con- 
gress. Passing a Bill in Congress, 41 
frames, Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 89-11 
63 Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y. 


Series, No. 108 (1954). Foreign Policy 
Ass'n., N. Y. 35¢. 

“Tito’s New Role,” Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Oct. 15, "54. 

“Moscow's Courtship of Tito,” by 
A. Kendrick, New Republic, Jan. 10, 
"55, p. 14. 

“Problems of Titoism,” by E. W. 
Ervin, Current History, June ’54, p. 361. 


Anti-Red Rebel (p. 6) 


In our Interview of the Week we 
meet Colonel Castillo, President of 
Guatemala. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did recent Guatemalan his- 
tory attract worldwide attention? 

2. What role did President Castillo 
play in meeting the Communist threat 
to Guatemala? 

8. What is there about President 
Castillo’s working habits that make 
for success in public office? 

4. President Castillo told Scholastic’s 
reporter: “People must be willing to 
sacrifice for their freedom.” What do 
you think he meant by that? 


The Greatest Invention (p. 21) 


In our short story of the week we 
read about the scientist in the Carib- 
bean who thought that producing a 
blade of grass was more important 
than winning control of the Caribbean 
for his little country. 


Things to Do 

1. Have a science-minded student 
comment on the processes by which 
scientists attempt to increase food pro- 
duction. 

2. Have a social science-minded stu- 
dent comment on the implications of 
production of a blade of grass by arti- 
ficial means on a world problem: hun- 
ger. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See pag. 20) 
I. Yugoslavia: a-2; b-1; c-2; d-3; e-4. 
Il. UMT: a-1; b-1; c-4; d-3; e-2. 
III. Graph: 1-F; 2-NS; 8-T; 4-T; 5-F; 
6-T. 
IV. Federal Budget: a-3; b-4; c-4; d-2. 
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For extra fun at Parties 
..-Shoot the whole gang 








Try super-handy, sure-fire 
G-E FLASH 
BULBS 
You'll have more fun, taking only 10° j 


more flash pictures with G-E 
M2 bulbs cause they’re the 
tiniest, easiest-flashing bulbs you ever used. 
Give plenty of light, too. Cost only a DIME! 


(suggested retail price) 


So tiny, a dozen fit in your pocket— easy. 
No fumbling when you should be flashing ... 
you're always ready for the next shot. 


Get G-E M2 Flash Bulbs today! They’re great! 
Cost only a DIME! 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


This is the Signal Corps’ new 100-inch camera, 
developed at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. It is 


| capable of knifing through atmospheric haze to 
| take pictures of objectives that are more than 
| 30 miles away. 


Shooting pictures with the camera is a two- 


| man job. PFC Jim R. Sarver of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


is sighting through the peepsight, which is a 
high-powered telescope. Clicking the shutter at 
the back of the camera is PFC Robert Ayres, of 
West Long Branch, N. J. 

Camera is equipped with a special 100-inch 
F:12.5 infra-red telephoto lens. This enables 
camera to shoot pictures even through fog. 
Closest working range is 500 yards. In long 
range shots, the area covered by the lens is 
more than a mile. Parts of photo can be en- 
larged later to bring out detail. 





No matter what else you do for a cold... 
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Listerine Does What Non-Antiseptic 
“Cold Tablets” Can't Do— 
Kills Germs Instantly—By Millions 


When you feel a cold coming on, go right after 
the germs that can cause so much of the misery 
. with Listerine Antiseptic! Non-antiseptic 

“cold remedies,” nose drops, and aspirin may 
relieve some of the symptoms, but they don’t 
kill germs the way Listerine Antiseptic does. 
Listerine gets way back on throat surfaces and 
kills germs, instantly, by millions! 


So remember, no matter what else you do 


when you fight a cold, you need an antiseptic 
to kill germs. 


Why take unnecessary chances with a cold? 
Closely supervised tests over a 12-year period 
showed that those who regularly reduced germs 
on mouth and throat surfaces with Listerine 
Antiseptic twice a day had fewer colds and sore 
throats than those who did‘not. The minute 
you feel a cold coming on, gargle Listerine 


. Antiseptic early and often. 


A Product of Lambert Pharmacal Company Division of The Lambert Company. 





. 
You shouldn’t worry about life insurance, 
Eddie—just learn a few things about it! What 
you learn now may keep you from making costly 
mistakes later on. 

First, you should know that the younger you 
are when you take out your life insurance, the 
lower premium you will pay every year of your 
life. For example: At age 30, the premium on a 
$5,000 Ordinary Life Insurance policy will be 
about $34 higher every year than the premium 
would be at age 18. So the sooner you start, the 
easier your payments will be. 

Next, you should know that all insurance 
policies aren't alike in what they'll do for you, 
though they may look alike and have similar 
names. Example: If you ever needed to borrow 
on your life insurance, one company’s policy 
might be worth a great deal more than another's 
—though the yearly premium of Both would be 
about the same. So don’t buy insurance blindly 
—ask questions! 

Lastly, you should realize that with so many 
companies selling so many kinds of life insur- 
ance—it’s a tough job to select the particular in- 
surance that’s best for you. Our advice: don’t 
try. Instead of selecting an insurance policy— 
select a good insurance agent. Your Mutual 
Benefit Life agent, for example, makes it his 
business to study all of the types of insurance 
available to young people. And he has the back- 
ing of the Company that’s been starting young 
people off right for 110 years! 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized in 1845 « 300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 








“Life Insurance? 


Why should I worry 
about that now?” 

















- - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s om your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Many Thanks 
Dear Editor: 


Our Senior American Government 
class likes your pro and con discussions 
each week in Senior Scholastic better 
than any other feature. 

When we studied the Forum Topic 
of the Week in the October 27th issue, 
“Trial by Newspaper,” we had a very 
interesting discussion. 

We enjoy your magazine a lot and it 
is really a big help in school. 

Sue Pooley 
Cocoa High School 
Cocoa, Florida 


Keep RuSsia in U.N. 
Dear Editor: 
I am writing this letter in reply to 


the one written by Thomas Hoban in 
tne tanuary 12, 1955 issue. 





WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE? 


He was once shot, left for dead, carted off to the 
morgue. A doctor about to perform an~autopsy 
found him alive. Instead of being sent to a ceme- 
tery he was sent to prison. He escaped to over- 
throw the Red regime. Meet Guatemala’s President 
in Interview of the Week—p. 6 


Every year 800,000 young men turn 18. 
They register with their draft boards and 
wait—sometimes until they’ré 22 and it’s 
too late to plan for a career or education. 
Congress must decide soon what to do 
about the draft. What do you think ought 
to be done. For the pros and cons of four 
proposals see the Forum Topic—p. 7 








Adapted from Phila. News 


UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Adapted from Cleveland Press 


Two leading fighters for communism 
in Yugoslavia are now fighting against 
communism. How come? Is Tito try- 
ing to be the “Nehru” of Europe—Mr. 
In-Between? A neutral instead of an 
ally? See “Turmoil in Titoland”—p. 10 


lie expressed his belief that the U.N. 
would accomplish more if Russia was 
“thrown out.” He added that Russia 
needn't be a member, because we can 
tell what she’s doing anyway. 

One of the principal aims of the 
U.N. is to attempt to solve world prob- 
iems. It is the hope of the free world 
that we can settle our differences with 
Russia through negotiations and avoid 
war. Our chances of reaching any 
agreements with Russia would be very 
slight if the U.N. could no longer be 
used as an organization th-ough which 
we could negotiate. 

As futile as our efforts may seem, 
the U. N. is the only world organization 
where countries of all different political 
beliefs can solve problems peacefully. 
If it was made up of nations which 
agreed with one another, much of its 
purposes would be lost. 

I think that Russia should remain a 
member. The Communist delegates 
should be encouraged to speak often 
and loudly enough that the whole 
world may hear their views. If the 
peoples of the world can see the Com- 
munists at work, I’m sure the U. S. will 
win their support. 

Katie Shattuck 
University High School 
Urbana, Ill. ou 


The Federal Budget is 1,224 pages long and 
weighs 12 pounds. Only a handful of people 
will ever réad all of it. But the numbers are 
exciting clues to the Administration’s plans 
and the debates shaping up in Congress. See 
“Uncle Sam’s Blueprint”—p. 13 = 


Adapted from Akron Beacon-Journal 


He was small, homely, shy, weighed only 100 
pounds. He was born in Nashville, Tenn., but 
at 29 he led an armed expedition into Mexico 
and claimed lower California. He was driven 
out and turned up in Nicaragua, where he got 
himself elected President. Who was he? Read 
History Behind the Headlines—p. 16 


Adapted from AP 


The invention would have given 
the tiny Central American country 
control of the Caribbean—perhaps 
of the world. But the scientist 
found an even greater invention. 
What? See “The Greatest Inven- 
tion”—p. 21 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 17; What Do 
You Know? p. 20; Careers Ahead, p. 22; Boy dates Girl, p. 24; Sports, p. 26; Fol- 
lowing the Films, p. 27; Crossword Puzzle, p. 29; Stamps, p. 30; Laughs, p. 31. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Anti-Red Rebel 


Meet the President of Guatemala 


who overthrew a Communist regime 


Guatemala City, Guatemala 

OLONEL Carlos Castillo Armas, President of Guatemala, 

has assured for himself a place in history—not because 
he was once shot, left for dead, and carted off to the morgue; 
or because of his fantastic escape from an “escape-proof” 
‘prison—but because, with a handful of poorly-equipped 
patriots, he was the first man to overthrow a strongly en- 
trenched Communist regime. 

In an interview for Senior Scholastic at his office in 
Guatemala City’s ornate, block-square Presidential Palace, 
the 40-year-old President discussed plans for developing 
his beautiful, yet poverty-ridden country. 

The Communists used Guatemala, Colonel Castillo said, 
a an experiment “to show other nations in Latin America 
how far they could go with communism.” 


“A Guinea Pig for the Free World” 

“Now we are a guinea pig for the free world,” he added, 
“so it will see how a small nation can carry out a fight for 
freedom, and recuperate from it and what went before 
under communism.” 

Outside his huge, mahogany-paneled office there was a 
long line of people, many of them barefoot and haggard 
Indians. Most were waiting quietly for an opportunity to 
see the wiry, energetic, and calmly-confident President 
walk by. A few were there to relate their troubles and ask 
for help. In a land accustomed to dictators of right or left, 
Colonel Castillo is a most unusual “Presidente.” He listens 
with sympathy and deep interest to even the most trivial 
personal problems. 

Midway in our interview a member of the President’s 
large and heavily-armed personal guard peered into the 
room, then disappeared. It was a “normal precaution,” 
Colonel Castillo said, and he wished it was not necessary. 

Because he is still little known to most North Americans, 
| asked the President to tell about himself. 

Choosing his words slowly, and toying with some words 
in his native Spanish before picking the ones he wanted to 
use in English, President Castillo smiled (it was his only 
smile of the morning) and admitted he had a hobby. It is 
collecting and wearing colorful and gaudy neckties. 


vy vw ve QUOTE OF THE WEEK = x ¥ 


The time men spend in trying to impress others they could 
spend in doing the things by which others would be imnressed. 
—Frank Romer 


International News Photo 


“{ think I have 100 ties,” he said. “Maybe it is more. 
I haven’t had time to count them recently.” 

Then there is his mustache. “I am told some North Amer- 
icans said my mustache looks like Hitler's,” Colonel Castillo 
said. “I don’ know whether to be amused or angry. Nothing 
about me is like Hitler.” 

The President explained that his day (he keeps a half 
dozen private secretaries hopping from daybreak to mid- 
night) begins at 7 a.m., when he reads Guatemala’s five 
morning newspapers. Work begins at 8 a.m. 

Colonel Castillo neither smokes nor drinks alcoholic 
beverages or stimulants of any kind—to keep from “making 
trouble for myself,” he explained—not even coffee, Guate- 
mala’s principal export and its chief source of revenue. 

“All my life I have worked hard,” he said proudly. “This 
new responsibility is hard, but not physically. I am healthy. 
I cannot live without work.” 

President Castillo was born in a small, backward town 
in the southwest corner of his country. Shortly before. his 
fourteenth birthday he became a cadet at Guatemala’s 
West Point. Many years later, when he was in command 
of that institution, he struck his first blow at communism. 
It was on Nov. 5, 1950. He led an unsuccessful attempt 
to overthrow Guatemala’s Communist regime before its 
roots went down too deep. 


“People Must Be Willing to Sacrifice’ 


With a small detachment of volunteers, he attacked the 
capital city’s military base. Eighteen of his men were 
killed. Colonel Castillo was badly wounded. He told coldly 
how the enemy, thinking he was dead, carted him off to 
the morgue. There a doctor preparing to perform an autopsy 
found the colonel feebly alive. 

Instead of being sent to the cemetery, Colonel Castillo 
was sent to Guatemala City’s notorious political prison. There 
he and six comrades quickly undertook a seemingly hope- 
less project. They began digging a hole under the prison’s 
tremendous wall. In seven months they dug themselves into 
the. city’s 9th Avenue—and safety. Castillo escaped to 
Colombia, and then to Honduras. 

Recalling his own hardships, the President said: “People 
must be willing to sacrifice for their freedom.” 

“That is a lesson to be learned by those who would fight 
communism,” he added. “More important, there must be 
a great impulse—a love for one’s country and a determination 
to make freedom effective.” —Eart Mazo 





FORUM TOPIC _OF THE WEEK 


What Military 
Service Plan 
Should We Adopt? 


A pro and con discussion: 





Congress must make up its mind before 


June 30, when present draft law expires 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Within the next four months Congress will have to de- 
cide one of the hottest issues it has ever faced—what to do 
about military training and the draft? The present draft 
law expires on June 30, 1955. 

So far Congress has refused to make a decision. Over the 
years, commission after commission has turned in plan 
after plan. The plans were referred to committee after 
committee where no action was taken. Meanwhile our 
young men are caught in a web of uncertainty and confusion. 

Congress does not question the need for keeping our 
Armed Forces strong. Our nation hopes for peace, but 
Congress agrees that we must be prepared in case someone 
decides to attack us. 

Yet Congress seems afraid to tackle the issue of military 
training. Our Senators and Representatives treat it as a hot 
potato. They shy from enacting a plan that might meet the 
opposition of various groups. Advocates of military training 
say that Congressmen are worrying about votes in the next 
election instead of about our national defense. 


Adapted from a cartoon in Buffalo Courier Express 


Young men between 17 and 25 must—as they have in 
every crisis—bear the brunt of military service. This group 
furnishes the greatest number of men who are both physic- 
ally fit and mentally alert. 

And what do these young men themselves think? Senior 
Scholastic polled over 2,400 students a month ago. All but 
351 of them favored either a draft or UMT or both. 

The big question is this: how can our young men dis- 
charge their service in a way that is (1) fair to themselves 
in planning future education and careers, and (2) most 
effective for U.S. defense needs. 

Let’s look at each of four proposals that have been put 
before Congress—and at the drguments for.and against 
them. Some of the arguments overlap, and the reasoning 
applied to one plan might as readily be applied to another. 


The President’s Plan 


President Eisenhower, in a special 
message to Congress last month, asked 
our lawmakers to extend the present 
draft law (which expires June 30, 
1955) until July 1, 1959. Under the 
President’s plan, a draftee would serve 
two years, then go into the Reserves 
for another six years. In addition, a 
group of 100,000 men a year between 
17 and 19 would be permitted to volun- 
teer for six months of active training. 
After this training they would go into 
the Reserves for nine-and-one-half 
years. Reserve duties would probably 
include at least two weeks of full-time 
training a year plus attendance at 
weekly training sessions throughout the 
year. 


Arguments in Favor P 


President Eisenhower says that a big 
advantage of his plan is its “flexibility.” 


(1) It continues a system that is al- 


ready functioning. Other proposals 
would force drastic reorganizations of 
our Selective Service system and train- 
ing facilities. (2) The plan would: 
eliminate some of the weak spots o¢ 
the present set-up by giving men this 
choice: immediate active duty and i 
long period in the Reserves or a long 
wait for a draft call with a shorter 
Reserve period. 

For example, suppose a high schoo} 
senior wanted to get his Army service 
out of the way before he entered col: 
lege. He could volunteer for the six 
months’ duty. He would then enter: 
service in June, immediately after 
graduation. He’d be finished with his 
training and ready to enter college by 
the beginning of the second semester 
in February—without the uncertainty 
of worrying about his draft status. He 
could then discharge four of his nine- 
and-one-half years of Reserve obliga- 


tion while in college. When he finishes 
college, he’d face only five-and-one-half 
years of Reserve duty instead of two 
years’ active duty plus six in the Re- 
serves. . 

The plan would create a Ready 
Reserve pool of 3,000,000 men and a 
stand-by pool of 2,000,000 men by 
1959. At the same time, it would not 
disrupt the lives of all the young men 
who have to wait one, two, three or 
even four years for their draft call un- 
der the present law. 


Arguments Against 


The President’s plan may work well 
for 100,000 volunteers who can get 
their active service finished in six 
months. But more than 800,000 young 
men turn 18 each year. What about 
that other 700,000? They'll still be 
faced with long periods of waiting for 
a draft call. eyll be unable to 
make plans for jobs, further education, 





or marriage. They'll be just as uncertain 
as under the present law. They will 
never know when the draft call will 
come. And employers don’t like to hire 
someone with the draft board breathing 
down the prospect's neck. 

Senior Scholastic ran a poll in its 
December 8, 1954 issue which asked 
high school students what they thought 
Congress should do about the present 
draft law when it expired. These were 
the results: (1) 45 per cent said “Keep 
the draft and add UMT to build up 
the Reserves.” (2) 40 per cent said 
“Continue the draft as it is.” (3) 15 
per cent said “Drop the draft and rely 
on volunteers.” 

This poll proves that most of our 
young people realize they're in for a 
military obligation of one sort or an- 
other. And the highest percentage of 
them (almost half) favor a training pro- 
gram worked in with the draft. This 
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PRESENT LAW: Register at 18. Liable for 2 years 
active duty at 18', followed by 6 years in the 
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2 YEARS ACTIVE SERVICE 


PRESIDENT’S PLAN: Extend present draft law un- 
til 1959. In addition, let 100,000 men a year be- 


3-YEAR RE-ENLISTMENT 


MANSFIELD PLAN: No conscription. Rely on en- 
listed personnel. Spur enlistments by 25 per cent 


means that the President’s plan for six 
months’ training is going to appeal to a 
lot more than 100,000 men a year! 
Forty-five per cent of 800,000 prospects 
is 360,000! How does the Government 
propose to-select men for the quota? 
Whatever the method, some young men 
are going to feel they've been treated 
unfairly. 

Each year more than 300,000 male 
students enter college. This means that 
not even all college students would fit 
into the six months’ plan. Besides, it 
is hardly democratic to let only col- 
lege-bound students fill the quota. 
Furthermore, why should some fellows 
be trained for six months and others 
for two years? Is that fair? 


Four Months’ Plan 


The Senate and House Armed Serv- 
ices Committees have asked Congress 
to enact their plan for National Secur- 
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tween 17-19 volunteer for 6 months training, fol- 
lowed by 94 years of duty in the Reserves. 


4 MONTHS ACTIVE TRAINING § YEARS ACTIVE RESERVES 


ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE PLAN: 4 months 


Reserves. Training to be at base nearest trainee’s 
of basic military training, followed by 5 years in 


home, and under supervision of a civilian group. 


2 YEARS STAND-BY RESERVES 


pay raise for re-enlistments. Government to pay 
for college training of men in technical fields. 


ity Training (Senate bill S.2). This 
plan would give youhg men about four 
months (or 1,000 hours) of basic 
military training and then require them 
to serve five years in the Reserves. If 
Reservists failed to take active part in 
the Reserve program, their Reserve ob- 
ligation would be extended to eight 
years. The program would be super- 
vised by a five-man civilian board 
called the National Security Training 
Commission. Each trainee would be 
assigned to a base nearest his home. 


Arguments in Favor 


Surely, there’s no need to keep men 
in service for a long period to teach 
them things that will be obsolete next 
year. And that’s what happens today, 
with our technology at jet speed. Let's 
give trainees “basic” for four months 
and keep them up-to-date by “refresher 
courses” in the Reserves. 
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In fact, veterans endorse the four- 
months’ training plan. The American 
Legion, which is our largest vets’ 
organization, is supporting the com- 
mittee plan. 

The chief of the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers, Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, 
says: “Today's wars are specialists’ 
wars.” What we need, therefore, are 
more programs to train engineers and 
scientists and fewer programs for pure- 
ly military training. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites 
graduate 50,000 engineers a year com- 
pared with only 18,000 in the U. S. 
That’s where our weakness is! We lack 
specialists. There is no shortage of men 
who know how to use a gun. 

The committee’s plan also avoids a 
criticism often made of Universal Mili- 
tary Training (UMT) by church, civic, 
and other groups. These groups argue 
as follows: Sending trair.es to distant 
places for long periods of time weakens 
their moral defenses during some of 
their most formative years. The Com- 
mittee’s plan, however,—keeps the 
trainee near his home and his family. 

Also by building up our Reserves with 
new blood, we relieve the burden on 
Korea vets and World War II vets. 
These vets make up most of our present 
Reserves, and it is unfair to call them 
up again in an emergency. 


Arguments Against 


UMT by any other name is still 
UMT. The Women’s Division of Christ- 
ian Service of the Methodist Church 
says: “There are grave questions in the 
minds of many Americans when they 
face a plan which would bring virtually 
every 17-year-old male under the con- 
trol of the military.” 

Furthermore, how does this plan 
give the Armed Forces the specialists 
it needs? You can’t properly train a 
specialist in only four to six months. 
The committee’s plan will give us 
nothing but ranks and files of physi- 
éally fit young men without any specific 
“l_aow-how.” 

Besides, it may not be practical to 
send everyone to the base nearest his 
home. Our b:ggest bases are not neces- 
sarily in our most populous states, 

The whole Committee plan is just 
“politics.” It is an attempt by a Dem- 
ocratic group to beat President Eisen- 
hower to the punch with a plan of its 
own. It doesn’t do anything that the 
President’s plan doesn’t do better. 


Sen. Mansfield’s Plan 


Senator Mike Mansfield (Dem., 
Mont.) believes that we can raise a 
defense force of 3,000,000 professional 
soldiers without either UMT or the 
draft. He says: “Make the Armed Forces 
more attractive to volunteers.” Senator 
Mansfield proposes a 25 per cent pay 
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$25 for the best letter from a boy. 
$25 for the best letter from a girl. 





What I Think Should Be Done About the Draft and UMT 


What do you think Congress should do about the draft and UMT? What are 
the arguments for your plan? fell us in a letter—length, up to 500 words. 


Ten additional awards—five for boys, five for girls—of $5 each for the 
ten next best letters. Entries must be postmarked not later than Feb. 16. 


Address Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








raise for all enlisted men who re-enlist. 
He also wants the Government, to pay 
for college training of students with 
special technical abilities. In return, 
these students would be required to 
put in a period of Government service 
after graduation. (The Senator has not 
yet specified how long a period.) 


Arguments in Favor 


If the next war is to be a “specialists’ 
war” (as many of our top authorities 
say), then the interest of our country 
would be best served by career sol- 
diers. Other programs of partial train- 
ing aren’t worth a cent of the money 
spent on them. Our goal should be a 
defense force of full-trained career sol- 
diers, career airmen, and career sailors. 

Right now the Armed Forces are 
losing money on most of the career men 
they have. For example, it costs about 
$75,000 to train an electronics expert 
for the Armed Forces. After he’s proper- 
ly trained, what happens? In too many 
cases, he doesn’t re-enlist when his first 
hitch is up. Last June, Air Force Secre- 
tary Talbott told reporters that the Air 
Force is losing 180,000 to 200,000 men 
a year. He said re-enlistments were 
down an average of 50 per cent. In 
some units they were down to 15 per 
cent! : 

Senator Mansfield’s plan, therefore, 
would offer a big inducement—pay-wise 
—to keep men in the Armed Forces. 
The Government would save money it 
now loses training replacements. What's 
more, the men on the job would know 
their jobs better. We would then have 
an Armed Force of 3,000,000 “pro’s”— 
professional soldiers who are up-to-the- 
minute, instead of 3,000,000 half- 


‘trained Reserves. 


Today, industry offers high salaries 
and many fringe benefits. If the Armed 
Forces could equal these inducements, 
more men would be willing to make a 
career of the Armed Forces, ending the 
need for conscription. 


Arguments Against 

It isn’t just wages that keeps men from 
re-enlisting. There are other factors: 
(1) Army life interferes with normal 
family life. (2) Most men want to live 
their lives free from military orders 
every day. 





There’s a danger, too, in having the 
Government pay for the college train- 
ing of selected men. First, it increases 
Government control over the lives and 
careers of these men—and that runs 
against the grain of our free traditions. 
Second, it will increase the influence of 
the Armed Forces over our engineers 
and scientists. Many people say that 
Army personnel. already have too great 
an iufluence on our political and eco- 
nomic life. The U.S. is supposed to be 
governed by civilians. 

If war comes, we're going to need 
the whole military and industrial po- 
tential of the U. S. If we attract our 
best brains to the Armed Forces by sub- 
sidizing education, industry is going to 
be short-changed. 

Servicemen, in general, are either 
good ones or “goldbricks.” At the end 
of an enlistment period, in many cases, 
the only serviceman who will take ad- 
vantage of the 25 per cent pay increase 
will be the “goldbrick.” He knows he 
couldn’t do as well in the competition 
of civilian life. The Army before World 
War II was a perfect example of this. 
The ranks were filled with men who 
couldn’t make a “go” of it as civilians. 
Do we want an Army of misfits? 


Two-Year Enlistment 


A fourth plan is for the Armed Forces 
to offer a two-year enlistment program 
for all young men over 17. After the 
two-year “hitch,” a man would spfnd 
six years in the Reserves. The Army 
now has a three-year enlistment pro- 
gram, followed by five years in the 
Reserves. The Navy and Air Force have 
four-year programs. The new plan 
would reduze the length of enlistment 
to that of the present draft law. 


Arguments in Favor 

Let's face it: Present draft laws and 
all plans for UMT force our young men 
to serve at times “convenient” to Uncle 
Sam but not necessarily convenient to 
the draftee. The human element is con- 
sidered last. 

Our 18-year-olds are willing to do . 
their duty and serve for two years if 
necessary. The polls prove it. Under 
the draft, however, they face a long 
period of uncertainty as to when they'll 

(Continued on page 16) 








Turmoil in Titoland 


ANY faces are red in Red Yugo- 

slavia these days. They are smart- 

ing from embarrassment. Perhaps no 

one is more abashed than the Red boss 
himseif, Marshal Josip Broz Tito. 

For two of his closest comrades, 
Milovan Djilas (pronounced JEE-lahs) 
and Vladimir Dedijer (pronounced 
DEYD-yer), have turned sour on Tito- 
ism. These veteran fighters for com- 
munism are now fighting against com- 
munism. 

Anything can happen in topsy-turvy 
Titoland—and usually does. 

Only about a year ago, Dijilas and 
Dedijer held the highest™posts in the 
Red dictatorship. They were the fair- 
haired boys of the Leader. He posed 
for pictures with them, had his arms 
around them, called them dragi druze 
(“dearest comrades”). 

Today, Dijilas and Dedijer are in the 
Red doghouse, They are stripped of 
their posts, deprived of their automo- 
biles, even denied heat in their apart- 
ments! ' 

Tito’s press refers to Djilas an 
Dedijer as “filthy blackmailers,” and 
exhorts “every honest man to spit in 
the face of these politicians.” They are 
marked men, marked for trial and severe 
punishment. 

Their crime was to advocate the 
“democratization” of Tito’s regime. And 
in Tito’s regime “democratization” is a 
naughty word. 

How Djilas and Dedijer became the 
black sheep in Tito’s red flock is a 


Hollywood-like scenario. It has its ele-_ 


ments of comedy (unintentional) , melo- 
drama (strictly grade B), suspense (will 
the heroes be purged?)—plus a comely 
Audrey Hepburn-ish movie starlet (one 
Milena Vrajakova) playing the feminine 
lead. 

Before going on with the synopsis of 
this Tito-thriller, a few words about 
the two principal members of the cast 
are in order. 


Two Principal Actors 


Vladimir Dedijer, 40, is described as 
a “great lump of a man,” a strapping 
6 ft., 3 in., 265 pounds of “bone and 
muscle.” A journalist, lawyer, transla- 
tor, and ping-pong champion, Dedijer’s 
greatest claim to “fame” is that he is 
one of Dictator Tito’s oldest and closest 
comrades. 

Before World War II, Tito frequently 
hid out from the King’s police in Dedi- 
jer's house Dedijer himself became a 


Two leading fighters for communism 


are now fighting against communism 


Communist at the age of 18. During 
the war, he fought and nearly lost his 
life for communism and Tito. As a 
colonel of the Partisans, he was seriously 
wounded in the head; a large part of 
his skull today is surgical silver. He 
watched his wife die in combat at his 
side, and buried her in a grave he dug 
with his knife. 

After the war, when the Reds seized 
power in Yugoslavia, Tito rewarded 
Dedijer for helping the Partisans. He 
appointed him editor of the official 
Communist party newspaper, Borba 
(“The Struggle”), the largest daily in 
the country. 

Later Dedijer was also named to 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of Par- 
liament. He was sent several times to 
this country-as a member of the Yugo- 
slav delegation to the U. N. General 
Assembly. 

Dedijer, in turn, repaid his “boss” for 
these favors by publishing in February 
1953 an affectionate and glowing biog- 
raphy of Tito. The book has literally 
become “must” reading in Yugostavia. 
Dedijer wrote in it, “I love my country 
and I love Tito.” 

Since then this “love” has proved to 
be a one-sided matter. Dedijer may 
still love Tito, but obviously Tito no 
longer loves Dedijer. Last month, 
Dedijer was being prosecuted for dis- 
loyalty to the Tito regime. 

Dedijer’s fall from favor started about 
a year ago. His case is linked with that 
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of another wayward Titoist, Milovan 
Djilas. 

Like Dedijer, Djilas is an old and in- 
timate “comrade” of Tito’s. He also 
fought and risked his. life to impose Tito 
and Titoism on Yugoslavia. Djilas rose 
even higher than Dedijer in the Com- 
munist hierarchy. 

Djilas stood No. 2 in the regime, right 
behind the dictator himself. He held 
the title of Vice President. Observers 
regarded him as Tito’s heir-apparent. 

Moreover, Dijilas was a key figure in 
the all-powerful Communist Central 
Committee (the “Politburo”). As _re- 
cently as December 25, 1953, he was 
“unanimously” elected President of the 
Yugoslav Parliament. 

But within four weeks after his “elec- 
tion,” Djilas was stripped of all his 
honors and posts. How come? As the 
French say, Cherchez la femme (“search 
for the woman”)! 

The gallant defense of a snubbed 
actress proved his undoing. Chivalry, 
poor Djilas learned to his sorrow, was 
not only dead but practically deadly 
in Tito’s Yugoslavia. 


Two Fatal Mistakes 


Actually, the braye and brash Djilas 
made two fatal mistakes. Mistake One— 
he polled more votes in the one-party 
Yugoslav election than his boss Tito. 
This is an unpardonable political sin in 
a dictatorship. 

Mistake Two—he denounced the so- 
cial snobbery of the wives of Yugo- 
siavia:. Communist bigwigs. He shouid 
have known never to underestimate the 
power of women—even in a Communist 
dictatorship. 

It was the ire of the leaders’ wives 
that brought about Djilas’ downfall. 

The tempest in Titoland began in 
January 1954 when the daring Djilas 
sprang into print with a saucy 20-page 
article chastising the “inner circle” of 
top government leaders. Most of his fire 
was directed against the wives of the 
big shots in the Communist regime. He 
accused them of snobbish behavior and 
rudeness toward the pretty (se?-photo), 
21-year-old stage and screen actress 
Milena Vrajakova. She was at the time 
the bride of Col. General Peko_Dapce- 
vic, Chief of Staff of the Army. 





Mme. Dapcevic, Djilas asserted, was 
being “boycotted” because, unlike the 
wives of other Red leaders in Yugo- 
slavia, she had not been a Partisan 
(guerrilla fighter) in World War II. He 
pointed out to the indignant wives that 
the actress could not have been a Parti- 
san for the simple reason that she was 
barely 13 at the end of the war. 

Though brave, Djilas was cautious 
enough not to mention any names. It is 
widely known, however, that Dictator 
Tito’s third wife, whom he married in 
September, 1952, is herself a veteran 
Partisan. Is it possible that Mme. Tito 
was one of those who had snubbed the 
actress-bride? 

However that may be, the reaction to 
Djilas’ blast was fast and fierce. In less 
than a week, he found himself on the 
carpet before the Communist Central 
Committee of Yugoslavia. 

At Tito’s “suggestion,” the Central 
Committee unanimously voted to strip 
Comrade Djilas of all his party rank. 
(Dedijer at first defended Djilas; later 
—as a disciplined Communist—he voted 
with the pack.) Djilas himself “volun- 
tarily” resigned the presidency of the 
Parliament. A few days later, he also 
lost his seat in that body. His “con- 
stituency”—which had elected him with 
the record vote of 99.9 per cent—re- 
quested his recall! 

The Communist-controlled press, tak- 
ing a hint, denounced Djilas as a 
“viper.” It charged him with having 
“consciously planned to restore capital- 
ism”—no less! . 

A purge was launched against his 
friends who, said the press, may have 
been “unduly influenced” by him. 


Personal and Political 


Three months later, Dijilas took the 
next irrevocable step—he resigned from 
membership in the Communist League. 
This was something unheard-of in a 
Red-ruled country. But .Djilas was 
luckier than other unruly comrades—he 
* was neither arrested nor “liquidated.” 

Private Citizen Djilas was moved 
from the villa he had occupied to a 
modest apartment, where.he was per- 
mitted to live with his wife and son on 
a $165-a-month government pension. 

Of course, this “family fight” in Tito’s 
Yugoslavia was not only personal but 
also political. 

Djilas, unlike the other Red chief- 
tains, had made frequent visits to West- 
ern countries. He attended several 
sessions of the United Nations in New 
York. In 1953, he went to Burma for a 
Socialist Congress. Later he represented 
his country at the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II in London. 

Democratic ideas being contagious, 
Djilas apparently became “infected” 
with them. He began to attack the 
despotism of the Communist “bureauc- 
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racy,” accusing it of “enslaving” the 
productive forces of the country. He 
advocated “more democracy” and less 
Moscow-like “party discipline.” 

In fact, Djilas became the champion 
of a liberal reform program, aimed at 
reducing the authority of the Commu- 
nists and allowing greater freedom. 

“When a revolution is successful,” 
Djilas wrote in the last article before 
his downfall, “the next logical step is a 
turn toward democracy . . . There is 
and can be no other way out but more 
democracy, more free discussion, freer 
elections of social, government, and eco- 
nomic organs, more adherence to law.” 

Needless to say, this sounded like 
treason to the “old guard” and to Boss- 
man Tito. Free elections would mean 
giving the people an opportunity to 
throw off their Red rulers. 

“When Lread these articles,” stormed 
Tito, “I saw Dijilas had gone too far.” 

Tito thus served notice that though 
anti-Soviet, Yugoslavia remained Com- 
munist. Western-type democracy would 
not be permitted. 

Therein lay the true significance of 
the “social squabble” in Yugoslavia. By 
curbing Dijilas, Tito tried to curb the 
drift toward democracy. 

For a long time nothing more was 
heard of Dijilas. Observers had assumed 
that he had given up the fight, that he 
had silently folded his tent, and stolen 
away into political retirement. 

» They couldgt have been more wrong. 


“Whilethe Cat’s Away’ 


On December 24—while Tito was on 
a “goodwill” tour of India— Dijilas let 
loose with a haymaker. He gave an in- 
terview to the correspondent of the 
New York Times. Without mincing 
words, he declared that “the most re- 
actionary elements” hold power in 
Yugoslavia today. Advocating a two- 


party system, he called for the formation 
of a democratic Socialist party which 
would compete with the present ruling 
Communist organization. “Commu- 
nism,” he said, “has become a synonym 
for totalitarianism in this country as 
well as Russia.” 

Naturally, the interview was never 
reprinted in the Yugoslav press. But the 
Communist bosses had gotten wind of 
it and were hopping mad. They ordered 
a crackdown on all suspected supporters 
of Djilas. 

A three-man control commission (the 
disciplinary arm of the Communist or- 
ganization) summoned Mitra Mitrovic 
(Djilas’ ex-wife), Col. General Peko 
Dapcevie (actress Milena Vrajakova’s 
husband)—and Vladimir Dedijer. 

The first two meekly disavowed any 
sympathy for Djilas. But not so, the 
audacious Dedijer. He challenged the 
commission’s right to question him 
about his association with Djilas. He 
told them in effect (whatever the Yugo- 
slav equivalent is) “to go jump in the 
lake.” Then he stormed out of the office 
and relayed the incident to a corres- 
pondent of the London Times. 

Dedijer next sent out an invitation to 
foreign newsmen to come to his house 
for a press conference. But when the 
newsmen arrived, they were barred by 
nine plainclothesmen. The house was 
darkened. The police explained that 
the Dedijer family was asleep—although 
it was only 7 p.m.! 

A few days later, Djilas and Dedijer 
were haled into court for four hours’ 
questioning. On January 13, they were 
indicted on charges of “waging hostile 
propaganda.” Their trial was scheduled 
to open on January 24. 


- How Titoland Began 


Let us now sketch in the historical 
background to these stormy develop- 
ments in Yugoslavia. How did Yugo- 
slavia become “Titoland”? 

Yugoslavia—which is twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and has a population of 
17,000,000—first appeared on the maps 
at the end of World War I. 

Yugoslavia is a sort of crazy-quilt 
creation sewed by the “tailors” of the 
Versailles Treaty after World War I. 
The “patches” consist of Serbia, Monte- 
negro, Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, 
Voyvodina, Bosnia, and Herzogovina. 

After the outbreak of World War II, 
Yugoslavia found herself hemmed in by 
German and Italian armies. The regent, 
Prince Paul, yielded to Nazi German 
pressure. On March 25, 1941, he signed 
a pact which made the country a Nazi 
partner. 

Two days later, a popular uprising 
overthrew the government. King Peter, 
then 18, ascended the throne, and a 
new cabinet was formed. On April 6, 





Nazi troops poured in and overpowered 
the Yugoslav army. 

Inside occupied Yugoslavia, a strong 
resistance movement developed. The 
first to launch the fight against the Nazi 
oppressors were the Chetniks, patriot 
guerrillas led by a Yugoslav officer, 
General Draja Mikhailovich. 

Later, in August 1941, after Hitler's 

attack on Russia, a 
Communist _resist- 
ance group, the 
Partisans, was 
formed under Josip 
Tito. 
The Partisans had 
the support of So- 
viet Russia. They 
were bitterly op- 
posed to Mikhailo- 
vich because he 
was anti-Commu- 
nist. 

Meanwhile the Western allies, seek- 
ing a stronger ally, decided to switch 
their support to Tito. Mikhailovich was 
pushed out of the picture. In 1946, he 
was tried in a Tito-controlled court and 
sentenced to death. 

After the liberation of Yugoslavia, 
the Partisans took control. Tito swiftly 
stamped out all opposition and trans- 
formed Yugoslavia into an iron-bound 
Communist dictatorship, just as Stalin 
had taught him. 


The Comrades Fall Out 


Then in June 1948, the non-Commu- 
nist world learned with amazement 
(and amusement) that the two “com- 
rades” had fallen out. Uncle Joe Stalin 
had broken with his favorite “nephew” 
Josip. The reason? Tito was behaving 
as if he, and not Stalin, was the top 
man in Yugoslavia. 

This was too much for Stalin. He 
turned on Tito and tried to unseat him, 
using threats, propaganda attacks, and 
an economic boycott. But Tito has 
stayed on firmly in the saddle. 

One reason Tito was able to defy 
Soviet Russia and get away with it was 
the aid given him by the United States 
and other Western democracies. 

Since its break with Moscow, Tito’s 
Yugoslavia has received more than 
$300,000,000 in military “hardware” 
and economic aid from Uncle Sam. 

Why did we aid Tito? Clearly, it was 
a “calculated risk.” But it has proved— 
thus far, at any rate—a risk well taken. 
Or, so we hope. 

Generally, the feud between Tito and 
the Soviets served to split and weaken 
the solid Communist front in Eastern 
Europe. Titoism is a threat to Soviet 
imperialism in its own backyard. The 
fact that Yugoslavia got away with it, 
may encourage other Soviet satellites to 
follow suit. 

However, 
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this does not mean that 


we approve of Tito’s regime. The 
United States Government has not left 
the world, or Tito himself, in any 
doubt on this score. In a note to the 
Yugoslav government, the State Depart- 
ment declared in no uncertain terms 
that our assistance “should not be in- 
terpreted as implying endorsement of 
measures undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia suppressing or de- 
stroving religious, political, or economic 


liberty.” 


Yugoslav “New Look” 


In the six and one-half years since 
the break with Moscow, Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia has taken on a “new look.” The 
dictatorship has somewhat relaxed. 
There is no longer the harshness, the 
terror that had existed in Yugoslavia in 
the days when it was a vassal of Soviet 
Russia. 

But basically Yugoslavia remains a 
dictatorship. The people can vote for 
only one party—the Communist party. 
They are denied a free press, .freedom 
of speech, freedom of expression, the 
right to strike. 

On the other hand, important changes 
have been made in both agriculture 
and industry. Peasants are no longer 
forced to join state-controlled collec- 
tives. Under that system, copied from 
the Soviets, the state alone had mar- 
keted ‘produce and set prices. The 
peasants, in protest, had refused to 
work. Farm production fell and the 
Yugoslavs went hungry. 

About two years ago, the Tito regime 
decided to “go easy” on the peasants. 
Instead of collectives, the peasants are 
now encouraged to form Western-type 
cooperative groups. 

In industry, too, “reforms” have been 
made. Though all industry remains gov- 
ernment-owned, workers are permitted 
to elect their own councils to run the 
factories. The only “rub,” according to 
critics, is that candidates for the coun- 


“ Wide a 
Tito with Viadimir Dedijer (left) in the 
days when the two were still friends. 


cils have to be approved by Communist 
factory bosses. 

The standard of living in Yugoslavia 
is pitifully low. The average wage of a 
worker in this so-called “workers’ re- 
public” is under $60 a month. For the 
entire population, the average individ- 
ual income per year is $146. 

Agriculture is Yugoslavia’s main oc- 
cupation. About four-fifths of the people 


engage in farming. Principal crops are 


corn, wheat, beets, and tobacco. The 
country is Europe’s largest producer of 
copper. Other important minerals are 
bauxite, lead, zinc, and chrome-ore. 
Manufacturing is still in its early stages 
but its expansion is being pushed. 


Tito on a Tightrope 


In foreign affairs, Tito today is walk- 
ing a sort of international tightrope 
between the East and West. Though 
Yugoslavia has turned thumbs down on 
joining the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, she is—in effect—a “junior 
partner” in NATO. A 20-year military 
treaty (the “Balkan Defense Pact”) 
was signed last summer by Yugoslavia 
with two NATO members—Greece and 
Turkey. It is aimed against possible 
attack by Soviet Russia or its satellites. 

Last autumn, Yugoslavia also patched 
up a long-standing dispute with her 
largest non-Communist neighbor—Italy. 
The dispute was over the Territory of 
Trieste, which both countries had 
claimed. In the final settlement, Yugo- 
slavia got the better part of the bargain. 
The*southern part of the territory, Zone 
B (area 199 sq. miles; population 73,- 
500), was given to the Yugoslavs. 

Since Stalin’s death in 1953, the new 
leaders in the Kremlin have put on a 
campaign to woo Tito back into the 
Soviet fold. Tito has coyly responded 
to the courting. He has exchanged am- 
bassadors with Moscow. Recently he 
signed a $20,000,000 trade agreement 
with. the Soviets—the first since 1948. 

The shift in Soviet policy toward 
Yugoslavia suits Tito to a T. He can ° 
now play both sides against the middle. 
By flirting alternately with the East and 
West, he can gain concessions~ from 
both sides. 

Tito fancies himself as a sort of 
“Nehru” of .Europe—the Mr. In-Be- 
tween in the cold war. 

There is growing concern in Western 
capitals about Tito’s tricky balancing 
act. Have we been pouring money and 
arms into Titoland to build up a “neu- 
tral” instead of a fighting ally? _ 

Meanwhile, Tito is also walking a 
tightrope at home. The Djilas-Dedijer 
affair proves, if anything, that there is 
persistent popular pressure in Yugo- 
slavia for more freedom. But Tito real- 
izes—and that’s the catch—that he can- 
not liberalize the regime without invit- 
ing his own downfall. 
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e THE Congress of the United 
States: 

“I am transmitting to you today the 
Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1956, which 
begins July 1, 1955.” 

With these words President Eisen- 
hower began the Budget Message he 
sent to Congress Jan. 17. It was a long 
message. With its scores of tables it 
filled 1,224 printed pages—the size of a 
big telephone book—and weighed 12 
pounds. To many persons it must have 
sounded dull. In fact, probably only a 
handful of people, even in Congress, 
will ever-read all of it. 

But when you thought about it, there 
was real excitement in this message. 
For it was the President’s “blueprint” 
for the operation of our Government in 
the year ahead. That story is vitally 
important to the American people—in- 
deed, to all the free people of the world 
in this time of crisis. 

Nowhere else is this story told in full 
—in the dollars and cents that translate 
broad generalities into hard fact. Here 
you see how. many billions it takes to 
guard our country against aggression. 
Here you ‘find one line of type giving 
the “Compensation of the President” 
($150,000) and another for the expenses 
of the Bureau of the Budget, which puts 
the budget together ($3,350,000). 

In the budget also the lines are drawn 
for the controversies that will be fought 
out in this session of Congress. For-in it 
the President says exactly where he 
stands on how much we should spend— 
and how—for national security, for the 
farm program, for power, for health, for 
aid to our allies. On all these questions 
the debate in the Democratic-controlled 
Eighty-fourth Congress will be hot. 


Dollars and Cents Story 


Here are some figures that give an 
idea of what the budget means to us 
individually: 

In the coming fiscal year the U. S. 
will spend about $383 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. To 
raise this money it will levy taxes aver- 


aging about $368 for each of us. The if 


Federal Government will have a deficit 
of $15 per capita, and the national debt 
per person will mount to about $1,693. 
The idea of a Federal budget is rela- 
tively new. For nearly a century and a 
half the Government got along without 
one. Congress simply voted money for 
the separate departments, without any 
clear picture of the total cost. World 
War I, however, ushered in the era of 
huge spénding. In 1921 the practice of 
a Presidential budget was adopted. 
Work on each budget starts even be- 
fore Congress has completed action on 
the previous one. In July of each year, 
the Budget Director starts talks with 
department heads on what each depart- 
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Uncle Sam’s Blueprint 
for 1955-56 


More than half of new Federal budget is going to 


defense, with two-thirds earmarked for air power 


ment will need.. Under the President’s 
direction a general policy is set. Esti- 
mates are sent back and forth between 
departments, the Budget Bureau, and 
the National Security Council. 

It must be remembered that the Pres- 
ident’s budget is only a blueprint for 
spending. Before the money can be 
spent, Congress must act on the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. Congress does so in 
two ways. First it must authorize the 
Government to engage in the activity 
for which the President wants money. 
In most cases authorization has long 
since been given—as in the establish- 
ment of the various Federal’ depart- 
ments. But every year something new 
is proposed—a health program, for in- 
stance. Authorization then is necessary. 
The second step is for Congress to ap- 
propriate the money. Under the Consti- 
tution all appropriations must originate 
in the House of Representatives. 

Here we should point out an impor- 
tant distinction—between appropriations 
and expenditures. Some appropriations 


call for spending entirely within the 
given year. Others are to be spent over 
a span of years. For instance, an appro- 
priation this year for jet bombers may 
not be actually spent until 1957, be- 
cause it takes that long for the planes 
to be ordered, put into production, and 
delivered. Thus the amounts of appro- 
priations and expenditures in a yearly 
budget always differ. 

Congress also is involved with the 
other side of the budget—the taxes that 
pay the bill. On taxes as well as appro- 
priations the House has the privilege of 
taking the first steps. On both, Congress 
can make changes as it sees fit. Nearly 
always it cuts the President’s requests 
for appropriations. Often it grants lower 
taxes than the President would like. 


Decline in Spending 


Now let us take a broad look at what 
is in President Eisenhower's budget for 
fiscal °56. It calls for expenditures of 
$62,408,000,000. This marks the third 





Chart A—Where money for each budget dollar comes from and how it is spent. 
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BUDGET TOTALS 


Deficit 
Receipts i 


Expenditures < 





Fiscal Years 1952 


$ Billions 


1954 1954 1955 1956 
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Chart B—Note how 1954 proposed budget 


straight year of decline in spending 
from the Korean War peak of $74,300,- 
000,000. (The all-time record was $98,- 
700,000,000 in "45 during World War 
II.) 

For appropriations—i.e., power to 
spend or promise to spend money—the 
President asked $58.6 billion. This is up 
slightly from fiscal "55. 

On revenues, the President’s estimate 
was $60,000,000,000, also up slightly. 
Thus he foresaw a deficit of $2,408,- 
000,000—the fifth deficit in a row. The 
last surplus ($3,500,000,000) was un- 
der President Truman in ’51, prior to 
the Korean War. 

Chart B, above, shows the budget 
totals for the past five fiscal years. In 
Chart C on page 15, we see the expen- 
ditures of the budget shown by func- 
tions. It is these expenditures that will 
provide the fuel for the controversy 
ahead. 

Now let us see how the President 
proposes to carry out each of these 
major expenditures, and what the feel- 
ing in Congress is likely to be: 


Major National Security 


This item—nearly two-thirds of the 
whole budget—covers the Armed Forces, 
atomic energy, strategic stockpiling, and 

‘military aid to our allies. It reflects 
President Eisenhower's “New Look” at 
defense strategy. Emphasis is placed on 
atomic weapons and air power. 

For the Armed Forces, the President 
earmarked $34,000,000,000 to the De- 
partment of Defense, or $375,000,000 
less than this year. The cut would be 
impossible without a drop in manpower. 
Total active mannower will be cut from 


document was reduced to actual budget. 


3,200,000 now to 3,000,000 by mid- 
1956. Most of the cut will come out of 
the Army. 

However, the President said new 
weapons and techniques will increase 
the Army’s striking power. He also 
counts on a bigger manpower backlog 
as a result of the new reserves and 
training program recently sent to Con- 
gress. He figures that by mid-1956, 
50,000 youths aged 17% to 19 will have 
completed their six months’ training 
under that program. (For a pro and con 
discussion of the training program see 
pages 7-9.) 

Air power will take two-thirds of the 
defense budget. By next year, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine aircraft will total 
36,000. The Air Force will have 130 of 
its goal of 137 wings, and will be “al- 
most 100 per cent jet-equipped.” 

In other national security categories, 
the President estimated spending of 
$2,000,000,00C by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and said there would be 
“additional” atomic submarines like the 
Nautilus (see news pages). For strategic 
stockpiles, which will reach $6,300,- 
000,000 next year, he asked about 
$800,000,000.. For military aid to our 
allies he figured spending at $4,700,- 
000,000 to help them equip and train 
180 divisions, 551 combat vessels, and 
278 air squadrons. 

Democrats in Congress have served 
notice that they will take a long, hard 
look at this national security program. 
They claim the Administration is taking 
a big risk in cutting back on the Army. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army Chief 
of Staff, has made plain his uneasiness. 
Democrats argue that the Administra- 
tion may be jeopardizing national se- 


curity in its effort to cut spending and 
taxes. Many members of both parties 
are also dubious about the military 
training program. However, they are 
expected to move warily in openly chal- 
lenging President Eisenhower's military 
judgment. 


International Affairs 


The biggest single item here is just 
over $1,000,000,000 for economic aid 
to friendly countries. The President said 
he was asking for $1,500,000,000 with- 
out specifying where it would be used. 
He emphasized, however, the impor- 
tance of forestalling subversion and 
aggression in Korea, Formosa, South 


‘Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia. Some 


Democrats are expected to charge that 
the Asian-aid program is inadequate. 

In another important item the Presi- 
dent proposed spending $86,000,000— 
an increase of $9,000,000—for the Unit- 
ed States Information Agency. U.S.I.A. 
runs the Voice of America, which broad- 
casts news and other pro,-ams abroad. 

This may be a touchy question. The 
Voice has been a target of attack in the 
past. Some Congressmen have charged 
that it is wasteful and inefficient. Others 
have claimed that the Voice is the most 
effective weapon with which to wage a 
counterattack against the ceaseless bar- 
rage of propaganda coming from Com- 
munist countries. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


Veterans’ benefits have been increas- 
ing automatically, as more ex-service- 
men become eligible for more help. The 
$4,600,000,000 to be spent next year is 
an increase of more than $200,000,000. 
The President pointed out that we now 
have 21,000,000 veterans in civilian life, 
and 3,000,000 more now in the Armed 
Forces are veterans of Korea. Moreover, 
the 3,000,000 veterans of World War I 
are beginning to reach the pension age 
of 65. 

The President said he was naming a 
commission to study the whole veterans’ 
pension question. The veterans’ lobby 
in Congress is powerful, and any cut- 
backs in pensions would run into heavy 
fire. 


Welfare, Health, Education 


More than half the spending in this 
category—$1,400,000,000—is for contri- 
butions to the states for aid to the needy. 
On health, the President repeated his 
request for a Federal program to re- 
insure private health insurance pro- 
grams such as Blue (Cross. He earmarked 
$3,000,000 for help to local communi- 
ties in dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency. He touched on the proposal, 
made in his State of the Union message 
to Congress, for a program to ease the 
nationwide shortage of classrooms. (A 











special message is to be sent on this 
subject February 5.) In fiscal ’56 the 
chief step evidently will be a White 
House conference of educators on the 
problem. (It should be noted that old- 
age Social Security benefits, nearly 
$5,000,000,000 next year, are drawn 
from a special trust fund. They are not 
counted in the regular budget.) 

Congress rejected health re-insurance 
last year and continued opposition to 
this program is expected. 


Agriculture 


The $2,300,000,000 proposed for 
spending on agriculture is a cut of 
nearly $900,000,000 from this year. The 
big reason is the new farm program 
pushed through last year by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson. This 
program provides for strict crop con- 
trols and lower price supports for basic 
commodities. 

Democrats have promised that they 
will fight to renew high price supports. 


Natural Resources 
The $1,000,000,000 of spending for 


natural resources is a cutback of 16 per 
cent. More than half of the money is 
for flood control and irrigation. 

On the controversial power question, 
there is $20,000,000 for Federal “part- 
nership” with local and private groups. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
makes a profit on the power it sells, is 
set down for only $2,000,000 in the 
budget. The President earmarked noth- 
ing for new TVA power generators. He 
said the Dixon-Yates contract would 
take care of TVA’s power demands for 
several years. Dixon-Yates is a hotly 
disputed issue and the Democrats are 
expected to make a big fight over it. 


Commerce and Manpower 


The President included in this cate- 
gory Federal aid for highways aviation, 
merchant marine, housing, defense pro- 
duction and the like. 

He figured on higher postal rates to 
eliminate most of the Post Office deficit. 
He noted he was asking for a public 
housing program of 35,000 dwelling 
units in each of the next two years. On 
both postai increases and public hous- 
ing Congressional opposition is strong. 

The President also mentioned the 
plan for a 10-year Federal-state-local 
highway program costing $101,000,- 
000,000. Any Federal spending on the 
plan in fiscal °56, he said, would be 
“minor.” 


Interest and Revenue 


The Government must pay interest on 
its debt, and Congress can do nothing 
about it. The debt now is around capa - 
000,000,000. 


So much for the spending side of the 


budget. This is the picture on the reve- 
nue side: 

The following are the main sources 
of Federal revenue: 


Individual income 


taxes $29,800,000,000 
Corporation income 
taxes $16,600,000,000 


$ 9,300,000,000 
Other $ 4,300,000,000 
TOTAL $60,000,000,000 


The big question this year will in- 
volve corporation and excise taxes. 
Corporation income taxes are scheduled 
to go down from 52 to 47 per cent on 
April 1. Excises on liquor, tobacco, 
alcohol and automobiles also are sched- 
uyled for cuts on April 1. The total loss 
would be $3,000,000,000 a year. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants Congress to 
cancel both cuts. 

But the Democrats have threatened 
to open up the question of individual 
income taxes. Last year they fought 
hard for increases in personal exemp- 
tions which would have benefited chiefly 
those in lower income brackets. 


Excise taxes 


Budget Reforms 


Thus the general prospect is for lively 
debate in Congress on the President’s 
budget. The debate is likely to con- 
tinue until the last day of the session, 


> hoe 
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for appropriations usually are the last 
business to get through Congress. 

There will also be discussion of pro- 
posed reforms in budgeting. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development fa- 
vors power for the President to veto 
specific items in appropriation bills. He 
now must take the whole bill or veto it. 
Another proposal is to forbid the Gov- 
ernment to spend more than its revenues 
except in case of emergency declared 
by Congress. Still another would require 
the President to budget for two years 
at a time, to help cut down the time 
administrators and Congressmen spend 
on money matters. 

Probably none of these suggestions 
will get anywhere. But they are symp- 
toms of the widespread acknowledg- 
ment that budgeting for the United 
States of America is a long, tough job 
and will remain so. Today the Govern- 
ment buys a sixth of all the goods and 
services produced in the United States. 
In 1939 it bought a twentieth. In 1929 
it bought only a hundredth. 

The President said that in preparing 
the budget he was guided by this prin- 
ciple: “A liberal attitude toward the 
welfare of the people and a conservative 
approach to the use of their money . . .” 
This-is in line with the moderate mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy which has been 
the hallmark of the President’s Admin- 
istration. 
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Chart C—Each of major expenditures is broken down into hundreds of items. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





The Dis-United States 


of Central America 


“MAJANTED-—Bright young man with 

glib tongue, strong armed force, 
no morals, and unlimited brass, to be- 
come dictator of a Central American 
republic.” 

No such want ad as, this ever ap- 
peared in a U. S, newspaper. But the 
man it describes—believe it or not— 
did appear in the torrid pages of Latin 
American history. He cut a brief, in- 
credible flash across the storm clouds 
of international politics. 

His name was William Walker. He 
was small, homely, shy, and weighed 
only 100 pounds. But with all these 
handicaps, Walker, born of Scotch-Irish 
parents in Nashville, Tenn., in 1820, 
had a fine education, studied medicine, 
switched to law, was admitted to the 
bar, and turned to journalism. His rest- 
less energies drove him to pull up 
stakes again and join the California 
Gold Rush in 1850. In this rough pio- 
neer country life was cheap. At 29, 
Walker led an armed expedition into 
Mexico. He claimed control of Lower 
California, but was driven out by 
Mexican troops. 


President of Nicaragua 


The independent republic of Nica- 
ragua, meanwhile, was a pawn in a 
prolonged civil war between factions 
of “Conservatives” and “Liberals.” The 
Liberals invited the Yankee filibuster, 
Walker, to come down and help them. 





He organized an “American Phalanx” 
of 57 hard-bitten adventurers and 
stormed Granada, the Conservative 
stronghold, at the head of a Liberal 
army. Appointed commander-in-chief, 
he soon got himself elected president 
and was recognized by the U. S. in 
1856. 

Walker had grandiose schemes of 
uniting the Central American repub- 
lics into one military empire. He 
planned a canal to join the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, via the San Juan River and 
Lake Nicaragua. But Walker made the 
mistake of backing the wrong horse 
among American capitalists. 

An “Accessory Transit Company” 
had been organized with capital fur- 
nished by the famed Commodore Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt to carry gold-seekers 
across the Isthmus on paddle-wheel 
steamers and horse-drawn coaches. 
Walker canceled the charter of the 
company, seized its ships, and issued 
a new charter to another group of 
capitalists. But Vanderbilt, a character 
quite as fabulous as Walker himself, 


fought back. He fomented invasions of” 


Nicaragua from all neighboring nations. 

Besieged and cut off from reinforce- 
ments, Walker surrendered on May 1, 
1857 to the U. S. Navy. He was al- 
lowed to return to the U. S. 

Twice more in his brief life of 36 
years he organized attempts to seize 
power in Nicaragua, but finally his 








Lering in Providence Evening Bulletin 
“Hey! Just What Is Going On?” 


luck failed. Captured by British au- 
thorities when he landed in 1860 on 
the eastern coast, he was handed over 
to Honduras for gourt martial, and was 
executed by gunfire. 

The story of this unprincipled soldier 
of. fortune is in many ways typical of 
the violent history of this narrow neck 
of land that joins the North and South 
American continents, (See news pages.) 


Once All United 


Once (from 1825 to 1838) the five 
republics of this area (Panama was 
not established till 1903 when it broke 
away from Colombia) were united in 
one Central American Federation under 
one government. But the leaders were 
not strong enough to cope with the 
forces that were pulling them apart 
into separate small nationalistic groups. 
Gradually Guatemala, Hondurus, Nica- 
ragua, E] Salvador, and Costa Rica 
established their independence. 

If all these nations, similar in their 
Indian and Spanish ancestry, and in 
their economic problems (coffee, ba- 
nanas, and hardwood timber are the 
major crops of all of them), could be 
joined together again, the resulting 
nation would be strong and prosperous. 

—Kennetu M. GouLp 









Military Service 


(Continued from page 9) 


be called. Most men aren’t called until 
they're 21 or 22. Meanwhile, they can’t 
make plans for a career or education. 

If it’s two-year training our Govern- 
ment thinks everyone needs, why not 
let our youth volunteer for two-year 
enlistments as soon as they get out of 
high school? They could then finish 


their service obligation before starting” 


college or jobs. Our young men them- 
selves could choose the time that fits 
in with their own lives. Besides, volun- 
teers adapt and learn more easily than 
someone who’s bitter about being con- 
scripted at an inconvenient time. 

Much teen-age crime and delinquency 
have been blamed on the uncertainties 
of the draft set-up. Young people who 








can’t get jobs because they expect to be 
drafted have little to do while waiting 
except get in trouble. 

The enlistment system is more “in 
line” with our traditional American 
freedoms. Conscription is not. If Uncle 
Sam needs his young men fo train for 
an emergency, then let them volunteer 
in a free way. Many young men ques- 
tioned about the draft have favored a 
two-year enlistment period. 


Arguments Against 

The Army’s draft quotas are set up 
to conform to the facilities and person- 
nel available for training draftees. 
That’s one big reason why everyone 
isn’t called on his 18th birthday. If 
everyone were allowed to enlist when 
he wanted to, there might not be 
enough barracks or mess hall space or 
even training sergeants for all trainees. 





This happened recently at a Navy base 
in New York State, when the Navy got 
more enlistees than it expected and 
couldn’t handle them all. It also hap- 
pened at an Air Force base in the West. 
Our young men want UMT anyway. 
The polls prove it. In 1954, the Institute 
of Student Opinion asked this question 
of 48,399 high school students in 48 
states: “Under present world condi- 
tions, do you favor the general principle 
of compulsory military training for all 
fit young men?” When the results were 
tabulated, 66 per cent of the young 
people came out flatly in favor of UMT. 
Only 26 per cent opposed it, and eight 
per cent hadn’t made up their minds. 
The enlistment idea may sound good 
in theory, but in practice you couldn't 
depend on everyone to do his duty. 
The men who tried to play fair would 
end up having been stuck. 
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U.S. Warns Red China 


President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress for authority to use U.S. Armed 
Forces “to assure the security of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores” against 
the threat of Red Chinese attack. 

The request was made by the Pres- 
ident in a special message to Con- 
gress on January 24. 

The United States, said the Presi- 
dent, “must remove any doubt re- 
garding our readiness to fight. . . to 
preserve the vital stake of the free 
world in a free Formosa.” 

(Formosa, an island in the western 
Pacific, is the headquarters of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. It 
is to this island that the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek fled in December, 
1949, after the Chinese Communists 
seized the mainland of China.) 

President Eisenhower said that his 
request was based on “a series of 
provocative political and military ac- 
tions” by the Chinese Reds. He said 
the situation had become sufficiently 
critical to require planning by this 
country “without awaiting action by 
the United Nations.” 

The authority he was requesting, 
the President pointed out, would be 
used only to defend islands con- 
sidered vital to protect Formosa and 
the Pescadores (see map). 

The President also asked Congress 
to approve the use of U.S. ships and 
planes to help withdraw Nationalist 
forces from the smaller islands off 
the China mainland—islands that are 
not considered necessary to the de- 
fense of Formosa. 

This probably means the evacua- 
tion of Nationalist forces on the 
Tachen island group, some 200 miles 
north of Formosa. 


CURTAIN RAISER? 


The President’s message came in 
the wake of two other important 
developments: 

1. Red Seizure of Yikiangshan. The 


_ Chinese Reds attacked Yikiangshan 


on January 18. They bombed the is- 
land and shelled it from destroyers. 
Yikiangshan is not, in itself, impor- 
tant. It is only a speck of rock in the 
East China Sea, a mile long and one- 
half a mile wide. 





But the Communist capture of 
Yikiangshan is regarded as (a) a psy- 
chological victory for the Reds; (b) 
a possible “curtain-raiser” to a Com- 
munist attempt to seize the Tachen 
Islands. Last week these islands 
were bombed by Red aircraft. 

2. U.S.-Formosa Pact. Recently the 
United States signed a mutual secu- 
rity pact with the Chinese National 
Government. Under the terms of the 
pact, the United States is pledged to 
defend Formosa and the Pescadores 
from Communist attack. The pact has 
already /been approved by National- 
ist China and is now before the U.S. 
Senate for ratification. 

In the meantime, the President 


had told a news conference that he 
“would like to see the United Na- 


tions attempt to exercise its goo: 
offices” to bring about a cease-fire 
between the two Chinas. 


INVITATION TO VISIT 


The Chinese Communists dropped 
a dramatic new bombshell into the 
controversy involving the Americar 
airmen they have imprisoned. (Sce 
last week's news pages.) 

U.N. Secretary General Da: 
Hammarskjold had returned from his 
China mission. He had failed to ov 
tain immediate release of the im 
prisoned -airmen. 

However, as a result of the Ham- 
marskjold trip the Red Chinese gov- 
ernment gave permission for the 
next-of-kin to visit the 17 airmen in 
Chinese prisons. (Turn page.) 
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PINPOINTS OF TROUBLE IN ASIA—Map locates tiny Yikiangshan, which fell to 
Chinese Communists after Nationalists killed 1,500 Red attackers. Vital Tachen 
Islands (A), along with Matsu (B) and Quemoy (C) are now imperiled by Reds. 
Dotted line shows Nationalist defense line between Formosa and China mainland. 
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Most of the flyers’ families sus- 
pected the invitation was a propa- 
ganda move. Some said they would 
go if they had the money. Many 
agencies, including the American 
Red Cross, offered to supply the 
necessary funds. U.S. Airlines flying 
to the Far East offered free transpor- 
tation if the State Department 
okayed the project and requested 
such service. 


Tariff and Watches 


in a special message to Congress, 
President Eisenhower asked for a 
three-year extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. He also 
asked for permission to lower tariffs 
an additional 5 per cent each year. 


“The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act is intended to stimulate 
foreign trade. This is how it works: 
The U.S. promises to reduce tariffs 
on goods it imports from another 
country—if the other country, in 
turn, makes tariff reductions on 
goods it imports from the U.S. The 
President is authorized to make 
these reductions. Thus, some domes- 
tic industries are helped to build in- 
creased markets abroad. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act has 
been regularly extended since it was 
first passed in 1934. 

The act contains a so-called “es- 
cape clause” to protect American 
manufacturers. -Under this, our 
country can withdraw tariff reduc- 
tions if a U.S. industry can show that 
foreign competition from reduced 
tariffs is threatening its business. 


SWISS GET AROUND LAW 


This “escape clause” was applied 
last year to the import of Swiss 
watches. American watchmakers 
claimed that our watch industry was 
endangered by low-priced Swiss 17- 
jewel watches. 

In time of war, U.S. watchmakers 
produce bomb fuses and delicate 
timing devices. The existence of our 
watch industry, it is claimed, is es- 
sential to the national defense. 

So the President raised the tariff 
on watches with 17 or more jewels. 

To get around the higher tariff 
rate, the Swiss developed a new- 
type watch. It contained fewer than 
17 jewels when it arrived in this 
country and thus was entitled to the 
lower tariff rate. However, it was 
constructed so that additional jew- 
els could later be inserted. This vio- 


Wide World photo 
EAST-WEST HANDSHAKE—U.N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold (right) is 
greeted by Chou En lai, Red China’‘s 
premier, in Peiping. Hammarskjold flew to 
China to ask release of 11 U.S. flyers im- 
prisoned by Red China (see news story). 


lated the intention of the law. The 
U.S. is now considering raising the 
tariff on this new-type watch. 
Congress gave great importance 
to extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The House Ways and 
Means Committee made the act the 
first order of business and immedi- 
ately began holding hearings on the 
bill. (Forum Topic of the Week on 
Reciprocal Trade Act next week.) 


SURPLUS FARM PRODUCTS 


Meanwhile, our surplus farm 
products program abroad was run- 
ning into opposition. Under this pro- 
gram, the U.S. disposes of surplus 
farm products through low-cost 
sales abroad—or even outright gifts. 

New Zealand, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands protested that in- 
creased U.S. shipments of surplus 
butter and other dairy products at 
reduced prices were harming their 
own sales of the products. These 
couritries depend heavily on their 
dairy exports. 


Central American Crises 


Central America, the narrow land 
bridge connecting North and South 
America, is a tropical and volcanic 
area. In recent weeks, it has had 
several eruptions—all political. 


Directly affected were three Cen- 
tral American republics—(1) Costa 
Rica (population 898,000; area 19,650 
square miles); (2) Panama (popula- 
tion 874,000; area 28,570 square 
miles); and Guatemala (population 
3,000,000; area 42,000 square miles). 
(See History Behind the Headlines.) 


1. COSTA \RICA 


On January 11, an airborne armed 
force of several hundred men at- 
tacked and seized the Costa Rican 
town of Villa Quesada (near the 
Nicaraguan border). 

President Jose Figueres of Costa 

“Rica charged neighboring Nicaragua 
with an “act of aggression.” He ap- 
pealed to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) for military aid. 
Nicaraguan President Anastasio 
Somoza denied that the Costa Rican 
rebel forces came from his country. 

The OAS was formed in 1948. It 
consists of all 21 republics in the 
Western Hemisphere. Its charter 
binds the member-countries to take 
joint action to defend any American 
republic from attack. 

The OAS held an emergency meet- 
ing in Washington.’ It sent a five- 
nation investigating commission to 
Costa Rica. 

The OAS investigating team re- 
ported that the attacking planes had 
come from “foreign soil” (without 
identifying the country). The team 
did, however, declare that a “sub- 
stantial part of the war material” had 
come from Nicaragua. 

On the recommendation of the 
OAS, the U.S. “sold” Costa Rica four 
fighter planes to use against the rebel 
invaders. (Our price was reported to 
be $1.00 a plane.) 

Next, the OAS persuaded Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua to accept a six- 
mile wide “no-man’s land” on either 
side of their border. By January 24, 
most of the shooting was over. 

In the background of this outbreak 
was the long-standing feud between 
Nicaragua's “strong man,” President 
Anastasio Somoza, and Costa Rica’s 
president, Jose Figueres. 

According to dispatches in the U.S. 
press, Somoza is a “typical Latin- 
American dictator,” while Figueres 
is described as a “liberal democrat.” 
Figueres has been advocating that 
Latin America shake off all military 
dictatorships and set up democratic 
governments. This, reportedly, has 
irked Somoza. 

Ever since Figueres was elected 
president in 1953, the two neighbor- 
ing countries have been accusing 
each other of starting revolts. 


2. PANAMA 


Mystery solved. The National 
Assembly of Panama has removed 
Jose Ramon Guizado as president of 











Panama. It also ordered his arrest on 
charges of being involved in the 
murder of his predecessor, Presi- 
dent Jose Antonio Remon. (See 
News Story January 19 issue.) 

This development followed a 
confession made by Ruben Miro, a 
prominent lawyer. He said that he 
had machine gunned Remon with 
the full knowledge of Guizado. 

The new President of Panama— 
the third in 13 days—is” Ricardo 
Arias Espinosa, the former second 
vice president. 


3. GUATEMALA 


A new revolt flared-up in Guate- 
mala last month. But it was quickly 
stamped out by government troops. 
The revolt centered around Aurora 
airfield outside Guatemala City 

Leader of the plot was Colonel 
Francisco Costenza, a friend of for- 
mer president Arbenz, who was pro- 
Communist. The pro-Communist 
government was overthrown last 
July in a rebellion led by the present 
president of Guatemala, Carlos 
Castillo Armas. (See Interview of 
the Week, this issue.) 


Nautilus Tested At Sea 


“At 1601Z [Greenwich Mean 
Time, equal to 11:01 a.m., Eastern 
Standard Time] under way on nu- 
clear power.” 


That was the word flashed from 
the bridge of the Nautilus on Jan. 
17 as the submarine moved out from 
her Groton, Conn., dock for her first 
tests at sea. The 85 enlisted men, 11 
officers, and 50 civilian experts on 
board were the first persons in history 
transported by atomic energy. 

Instead of the usual boiler to 
change water to steam to run the 
turbines, the Nautilus makes her 
steam from the heat of a controlled 
atomic explosion. 

The Navy expects great things 

from its newest submarine—greater 
speed, greater maneuverability, and 
an almost indefinite cruising range. 
The sub’s atomic power plant can 
carry it around the world without re- 
fueling. In fact, the only limitations 
to its cruising range are the endur- 
ance of its crew and the amount of 
food the sub can carry. 
- A second atomic submarine, the 
Sea Wolf, is already under construc- 
tion and several more are planned, 
the President announced in his 
budget message. (See pp. 13-15.) | 


IN BRIEF 


Long Punch: A new intercontinental 
guided missile is being developed by 
the Defense Department. It is capable 
of carrying an atomic warhead 5,000 
miles at speeds up to 9,000 miles an 
hour and of striking within ten miles 
of its target. 


A Poet Passes: Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, distinguished American poet, 
died in Portland, Me., on Jan. 20. He 
was 62. In 1936, Coffin won the Pulitzer 
Poetry Prize with Strange Holiness, a 
volume dealing with the homefolk and 
the countryside of his native Maine. 
He was an English professor at Bow- 
doin College in Maine. For more than 
a decade Mr. Coffin had served as a 
poetry judge in the annual Scholastic 
Writing Awards. 


Peak Enrollment: You have just 
helped to set a new record. The Cen- 
sus Bureau reports that 36,000,000 stu- 
dents—a record high—are now attend- 
ing American schools and colleges. This 
is an increase of 5,750,000 in the past 
four years. The present breakdown: 
1,500,000 in kindergarten; 24,400,000 
in elementary school; 7,700,000 in high 
school; and 2,400,000 in college. The 
record figure includes 4,000,000 in pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 


Speedsters: The Inca Indians 400 
years ago in South America had a hu- 





Wide World photo 
ANGRY PRESIDENT—Jose Figueres, presi- 
dent of Costa Rica, charges that rebels 
who attacked his country were trained in 
neighboring Nicaragua. Organization of 
American States set up a demilitarized 
zone along Nicaragua-Costa Rica border 
in move to halt fighting. Zone is three 
miles wide on each side (see news story). 
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man communication system that was 
much faster than our own Western 
Pony Express. Victor Von Hagen, who 
recently completed a two-year, on-the- 
spot survey of the ancient Inca road 
system, reported that the Indian run. 
ners covered nearly 300 miles a day. 
The best the Pony Express could do 
was about 200 miles a day. The Inca 
road system was 5,000 miles long, 
stretching from Colombia and Ecuador 
to Chile and Argentina. The Indian 
couriers, carrying messages from all 
parts of the empire, ran in relays of 
about two to three miles depending 
upon the terrain. The Pony Express 
riders replated their mounts every 10 
to 15 miles. Von Hagen said that the 
Incan courier system was three times 
faster than today’s telegrams in some 
Peruvian back-country areas. 


Anniversaries: Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—100th. U.S. Forest 
Service—50th. Panama _  Railroad—47 
miles long, oldest transcontinental rail- 
road in the Americas—100th. 


Stories in a Sentence 


>A color-television microscope, which 
can make red blood cells look as big 
as baseballs when projected on a six- 
foot screen, has been demonstrated by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
>The Highway Research Board re- 
leased a study showing that more smok- 
ers than’ non-smokers are involved in 
automobile accidents. 

»Two chimpanzees, gifts from the Paris 
zoo, were listed as foreign diplomats 
in rice-rationed Tel Aviv, Israel, in 
order to get the rice they need for 
their diet. 

Because German shepherd dogs have 
extremely sensitive hearing, the Army 
may use them as aircraft spotters. 
PInventor Edwin Link will lead a div- 
ing expedition in search of Columbus’ 
Santa Maria off the- coast of Haiti 
this summer. 


Quik eZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify (a) Dag Hammarskjold (b) 
Anastasio Somoza (c) Jose Figueres. 











2. The U.S. warned Red China to 
keep away from (a)_ and 
(b) 4 The President 








asked authority of (c)____ ic B 
to send armed forces to the aid of (d) 
____. (Fill: blank. spaces.) 

3. Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act the President raised 
tariff duties on (a) Swiss watches (b) 
Swiss jewels (c) Swiss cheese. (Un- 
derline one.) 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. YUGOSLAVIA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


_.a. The part of Europe in which 
Yugoslavia is located is knowrf 


as the 


1. Baltic 
2. Balkans 
. Most Yuogslavs depend for a 
living on 

1. agriculture 

2. manufacturing 

8. fishing 

4. mining 


3. Saar 
4. Trentino 


. The population of Yugoslavia is 

about 

1. 1,000,000 

2. 17,000,000 

3. 77,000,000 

4. 162,500,000 

. The present premier of Yugo- 

slavia is 

1. Milovan Djilas 

2. Vladimir Dedijer 

3. Josip Broz 

4. Georgi Malenkov 

. Yugoslavia recently concluded a 

defense pact with 

1. Italy and France 

2. the United States and Great 
Britain 

8. Russia and Communist China 

4. Greece and Turkey 


BILLIONS 


ll. UMT AND THE DRAFT 
a. The present draft law expires on 


1. June 30, 1955 
2. December 31, 1955 
3. June 30, 1956 
4, June 30, 1960 


. The age group which bears the 


brunt of military service is usu- 
ally between 
1. 17 and 25 
2. 25 and 30 
8. 31 and 39 
4. 35 and 50 


. Reserve training may consist of 


all of the following except 

1. twoweeks of full-time training 

2. attendance at weekly training 
sessions ‘throughout the year 

3. summer training for college 
men who completed their 
basic training 

. two years of active duty 

either in the ‘states or over- 
seas 


. Under the President’s plan a 


draftee. would be on active duty 
for 

1. 4 months 
2. 6 months 


3. 2 years 
4. 4 years 


. Under -the President’s plan a 


group of 100,000 men a year 
would be permitted to volun- 
teer for 

1. 6 months of reserve training 
2. 6 months of active training 
8. l year of active training 

4. 4 years of reserve duty 


Budget Summary | 








1955 AND 1956 INCLUDE TAX PROPOSALS 


CURRENT 
ESTIMATE ESTIMATE 
JT" " 











lll. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a conclu- 


sion. 
Cae: < 


<i 


Expenditures have increased 
steadily since 1950. 

The 1956 estimate of a reduced 
deficit is probably accurate be- 
cause the Administration is de- 
termined to balance the budget. 


. Receipts in 1952 were about 


$60 billion. 


. The only year during the period 


charted in which there was a 
surplus was 1951. 


. The deficit in 1953 was over $20 


. Appropriations 


billion. 

declined from 
over $90 billion in 1952 to less 
than $70 billion in 1954. 


IV. THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


On 


the :ine to the left of each of the 


following statements, write the num- 
bef preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 

__a. The Government fiscal year be- 


a 


gins 

1. Jan. 1 3. July 1 

2. March 15 4. Sept. 15 
The President’s budget for 1956 
calls for expenditure of about 
1. $6,200,000 

2. $62,400,000 

3. $620,400,000 

4. $62,400,000,000 


. Congress may do all of the fol- 


lowing with the President’s pro- 

posed budget, except 

1. raise the appropriations 

2. reduce the appropriations 

8. pass bills carrying out the 
President’s requests 

4. appropriate funds without 
the President’s approval 


. All of the following are major 


sources of revenue for the Fed- 

eral Government, except 

1. personal income taxes 

2. the tax on real estate 

3. corporation income and ex- 
cess profits taxes 

4. excise taxes 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Bosnia (béz‘ni.a) 

Croatia (kré.a’shi.a ) 

Dalmatia (dal.ma’shi.a ) 

Dapcevic (diap’tsé.véch), Peko (pé’ké) 

Herzogovina (hir’tsé.g6’vé'na ) 

Mikhailovich (mé.chiy’lé.véch), Draja 
( dra’zha ) 

Montenegro (m6n’té.né’gré ) 

Slovenia (slé6.vé'ni.a) 

Tito (té.t6), Josip ( y6’sép) 

Trieste (tré.és’ta ) 

Vrajakova (vrii.ya’k6.va), Milena (mé.lyé’ 


na) 


Yugoslavia ( y60'g6.sla’vé.a ) 











Juveution 


His inspiration drugged 


him .. . It was the most 


wonderful invention made 


; HAT do you think is going to 
happen, Jorkens?” one of us 
asked one day at the club. “Happen?” 
Jorkens said. “That is hard to say. In 
the old days one had a rough idea of 
what other countries wanted to do and 
their ability to do it. But it is all dif- 
ferent now.” 
“How is it different?” 
man who had first spoken. 
“There are so many inventions,” 
Jorkens said, “of which we know noth- 
ing. Now that a man can carry in a 
satchel a bomb that is more powerful 
than several battleships, and now that 
an airplane to carry such a bomb any- 
where can be hidden in a _ potting 
shed or under a row of arborvitae, it is 
hard to find out what any country will 
do next. I will give you an example.” 
a a mo 


asked the 


I was on a ship in the tropics (Jor- 
kens told us), and we put in to a port. 
I was tired of looking at the tropical 
sea, so I went ashore and walked into 
a tavern. There was a man there with 
a black mustache and a certain look 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier’s. Copyright, 1951, by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


By LORD DUNSANY 


in his eyes that made me wonder if 
he might not have something inter- 
esting to tell. So I asked him. 

“We aimed at mastery of the whole 
Caribbean,” he said, “and don’t be- 
lieve that because we are a little coun- 
try we could not have succeeded. Wa: 
is no longer a matter of armies; it de- 
pends on the intelligence of scientists. 
And we had a scientist who, as I have 
since seen proved, had no rival west 
of the Atlantic.” 

“You proved it?” I could not help 
saying. 

“Yes,” he said. “You shall hear.” 

I did hear. 

“You may not have thought it,” he 
said, “but I was in our Ministry of War.” 

And I had not thought it, for he was 
a scrubby little figure, not at all what 
one has come to regard as the figure 
of a soldier. But warfare, as he ex- 
plained to me, has altered. 

“Our Minister of Warfare,” he ‘said, 
“was a cavalry officer and could not 
adapt his ideas to modern science. He 
thought of war simply as an oppor- 
tunity for cavalry charges and fine uni- 
forms and glory, We had to get rid 
of him to fulfill our just aspirations.” 

“And what are they?” I asked. 

“Why, the domination of the whole 
Caribbean,” he said. “And it is just 
that we should have it. We are the 
people who have been born to it, whose 
ancient right it is.” 

“Of course,” I said _ soothingly, 
though I did not know for which coun- 
try he spoke. 

“Once the Minister of Warfare was 
gone,” he went on, “we turned our 
minds to modern warfare and we be- 
gan to make great progress. Modern 
warfare is not only for large countries; 
it gives grand opportunities to little 
countries. Once, if a nation had twelve 
battleships it was a Great Power, and 
we could only obey. But what if we 
know how to let loose a plague capable 
of devastating whole nations? Must we 
be silent then about our ancient and 
just aspirations? No, We shall speak.” 

“Certainly,” I said. 

“But that is not all,” the dark stranger 
said. “Other nations know something of 
germ warfare. We looked for something 
more—a new and deadlier germ. And 
we had the man who could not only 
give us that, but a more effective way 
to spread it—the greatest scientist in 
South or Central America, Soilvar y Cara- 


sierra. I am not exaggerating his abil- 


ities, and I shall’ prove them to you. 
Naturally, our other scientists were 
jealous of him, but we knew that we 
had marvelous powers within our 
grasp, if only Carasierra could be kept 
(Continued on page 28) 
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CAREERS AHEAD 





Assembly-line Girl 


AVE you ever paused by your tele- 

sion set or your family car to think 

about the skilled hands that assembled 
them? 

There are many worthwhile jobs for 
assemblers. Here’s the story of one girl's 
career in this field. 

Joan Molinaro, 24, assembles 600 
auto headlight rims a day at the Ford 
Motor Co.’s big River Rouge plant in 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Joan was graduated from Detroit's 
We&Stern High School in 1947. In rapid 
succession she was a sales girl, an office 
clerk, and then a department store 
cashier. “I didn’t like any of them,” Joan 
told us in a recent interview. 

Joan’s dad had worked in the Ford 
Foundry at River Rouge for many years. 
He suggested a job at Ford for Joan. 
She’s been an assembler now for six 
years. She earns $1.92% an hour, or $77 
for a 40-hour week. (Currently she is 
earning more, since she’s working a 
nine-hour day.) 

When Joan arrives at work at 6:40 
a.m., she’s as nicely dressed as any office 
girl. During work hours she wears a 
heavy apron to protect her clothing. 
She has a 30-minute lunch period and 
she finishes work at 4:10 p.m. 

“My work is often exciting,” Joan 
said, “particularly when we start to 
make new models. But sometimes it 
seems monotonous.” 

Joan receives two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. The company gives her a six- 
cents-an-hour “cost-of-living” allowance 
in addition to her salary. Ford also pays 
half the cost of belofiging to the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield medical-hospitaliza- 
tion insurance plan. She has a right to 
sick leave, as well as six paid holidays 
a year. She is eligible for health and 
accident insurance, partly paid for by 
Ford. If she works until retirement age, 


she could draw as much as $137.50 per 
month pension (which includes Social 
Security). 

But Joan has other plans. “Frankly, I 
think a woman’s place is in the home 
rather than in a factory—unless it’s war- 
time.” A year ago she married, but she 
continued her job. “I'm glad I've been 
working. I've received good pay and 
have saved some money. It has helped 
us buy our home, Now I want to have 
a family before too long, so I don’t ex- 
pect to be lere indefinitely.” 


Floor Boys and Girls 


The beginning job leading to assem- 
bly work is often that of floor boy or 
floor girl. Many such jobs are available 
in light industry. Employers prefer high 
school graduates for such jobs—espe- 
cially for the male jobs. Applicants 
should be alert and active if they hope 
to advance to the better-paying assem- 
bly jobs. Good health is important. - 

Floor boys carry supplies and ma- 
terials to machine operators or assem- 
blers and remove the assembled pro- 
ducts. Floor workers also may: sort and 
pack goods. Sometimes they clean the 
factory. Often they transport products 
by hand truck. 

Such opening jobs may lead to work 
as shipping clerk, as a skilled assembler 
or machine operator, or to a position as 
foreman. Floor jobs give boys and girls 
a chance to see the plant and to decide 
which department and what work in- 
terests them most. Floor girls’ jobs 
offer less opportunity for advancement 
than floor boys’ jobs. 

To get such a beginning job, inquire 
at your local office of the State Em- 
ployment Service or go directly to a 
factory. Also watch newspaper ads. Be- 
ginners find work in many manufactur- 
ing plants, such as textiles, apparel, and 
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Joan Molinaro assembles headlight rims 
at Ford Motor Co’s River Rouge plant. 


printing. In the needle trades, floor girls 
sometimes are given an opportunity to 
learn to run an electric sewing machine. 
Sewing machines operators earn higher 
wages. 


Skilled Hands 


Most women assemblers are in light 
industries, such as radio and television 
equipment, small machinery, and scien- 
tific instruments. Men assemblers usually 
are employed in heavy industries such 
as farm equipment and industrial ma- 
chinery. 

Good eye-hand coordination and 
finger dexterity often are required for 
assembly jobs. (Tests are sometimes 
given for these qualities.) For many 
jobs workers must be right-handed. 

Assemblers fit and fasten parts to- 
gether by hand; machine, or by tool. 
Hand or foot press is used for some jobs 
such as putting snaps on pocketboks. 
Watch and jewelry assemblers use 
tweezers on small parts. Some skilled 
assemblers get the jobs of testing, in- 
specting, and packing assembled pro- 
ducts. 

Assembly jobs are numerous in fac- 
tory centers. Young people with voca- 
tional training have the best chances to 
advance to skilled machine and bench 
crafts. Pay sometimes is on a piece- 
work basis and’salary climbs with speed 
of work. Some assemblers become in- 
spectators and foremen. 

—William Favel, Vocational Editor 
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REQUIREMENTS 


(Educ. and Exper.) (Personal) 


REQUIREMENTS 


DUTIES 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Vocational shop work 
helpful; h. s. graduates 
preferred. Beginning jobs 
as floor helpers. intelligence, 


ordination. 


Good health, dependability 
(not absent often), willing- 
mess to work, reasonable 
eye-hand 


Fit, fasten parts together 
by hand or by using ma- 
chines or tools. 

¢co- 


inside work, fairly easy, 
clean; often good working 
conditions. 


Many opportunities in “good 
times,” fewer when business 
falls off. 





Graduates build future careers 


with U.S. Army schooling 
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IN FOCUS...Job right, future bright...thanks to Army schooling! His course? 
Camera repair. And that’s a motion picture camera he’s working on! 


Over 100 U.S. Army Courses now offer High School 
Graduates world’s finest technical training 


Your diploma can be the key to the career you’re 

dreaming of. Under the Army’s expanded educational STRICTLY A HAM... That’s this busy soldier, as he 
program, if you are a high school graduate, you may uses the latest gear in his Army radio course. 

sign up for the technical school of your choice. 

However, you must graduate to qualify. So finish 

your schooling, then choose the Army training that 

fits in best with your own plans for the future. 


PLAN AHEAD NOW—you have the-choice of fine 
technical courses in almost anything from dental 
laboratory work'to photolithography—from 
helicopter mechanics to soils technician. Send for 
complete information. Talk it over with your parents 
and your teachers. Take advantage of the valuable 
training the U. S. Army offers you! 
it lit 


UP OR DOWN... It’s all the same! He learns to take 
pictures everywhere as an Army photographer. 


For a FREE BOOKLET giving all the details 
on Army courses, fill out this coupon today! 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL | 
Department of the Army | 
Washington 25, D. C. | 
Attn: AGSN | 
Mr. | 
Miss....... i idastsc.sntedis-cassihidianedhinabieeaickaiie 5, dead | 
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| 
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SHAPING HIS FUTURE . . . As a lathe operator, this man is train- Date of Grad... 


ed in an Army skill that will pay off for the rest of his life. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


“MJOW WHAT did § do?” 

Remember saying that, on 
those miserable days when the 
whole world is ganged up against 
you? You'd vow it was everybody 
else who's off the beaten track, but 
the accusing finger keeps right on 
pointing at you. 

Pretty soon you start believing it 
is you who's out of focus. “What's 
wrong with me?” you ask. “I can’t 
seem to do anything right any 
more.” Before you leap off the near- 
est bridge, wait just a minute. We 
all have days like that—the secret 
is to make them as few and far be- 
tween as possible! 

Lend an ear and let’s talk about 
a few of the things the world finds 
so wrong with you: 


Q. My friends all say I talk too much. 
I’m puzzled—who likes a girl who sits 
around and says nothing? Are my 
friends right or am IP 


A. Perhaps it isn’t how much you say 
but what you say that makes your 


friends label you a “chatterbox.” No- . 


body objects to listening to someone 
talk—if he has something to say! Check 
yourself by these rules, to see if your 
conversation troubles stem from qual- 
ity, not quantity: 

1. Talk about something _ besides 
yourself. The Life and Times of Mary 
Smith might be completely fascinating 
to Mary Smith, but other people aren’t 
likely to appreciate a steady diet of it. 
Your friends are interested in you, of 
course, but you aren’t the subject of 
their every waking thought! 

2. Develop some outside interests, so 
that you'll have something besides the 
weather and tonight’s homework to ex- 
pound on. Remember that an interest- 
ing person is always an interested per- 
son—come alive and know what's going 
on around you. Then increase your 
vocabulary and learn to describe things 
well. There’s a demand for people who 
can do that. 

8. Don’t be a griper. No wonder 
your friends are bored if they hear a 
whine or a groan every time you open 
your mouth. Learn to “accentuate the 
positive,” and remember that a cheer- 
ful note is a shot in the arm for any 
conversation. 

4. Don’t take yourself and your 
opinions too seriously. Naturally, you 
should have definite ideas, and natu- 
rally, you should express them. But try 


to realize that yours isn’t the last word 
and that other people might disagree 
with you and still be pretty decent. 
Cultivate a sense of humor about your- 
self—then the gang will laugh with 
you rather than at you. 

If you've cleared up all these points 
and you still have “talkitis,” remember 
this: The reason most people chatter 
is that they're nervous and ill-at-ease. 
Relax. Take a deep breath and tell 
yourself that you’re among friends. The 
truth is, you will be—the good listener 
is a rare animal, guaranteed to be pop- 
ular in any crowd. 


Q. My parents insist on my telling 
them everything that goes on—in 
school, on dates, everywhere. What's 
the matter—don’t they want me to have 
a life of my own? 


A. Of course they want you to have 
a life of your own—but they like to 
think that you don’t mind sharing a 
part of it with them. Try to remember 
that, not so many years ago, you came 
to them with everything. No wonder 
they feel left out of things, since your 
declaration of independence! 

The best way to keep them from 
bombarding you with questions is to 
volunteer some answers in the first 
place. Spend some time with your 
family. Let them in on the funny things 
that happen during the day. They 
aren't asking for a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of everything that goes on, but 
they are entitled to a few of your ideas 
now and then. 

In turn, take an interest in their lives, 
too. Ask Mom how the new living room 
drapes are ‘coming along. Check with 
Dad on his bowling or golf score. Once 
they realize you haven't lost contact 
with them completely, they'll be less 
likely to pin you down on the finer 
points. 

After all, you're fast becoming an 
adult. Your parents will come less and 
less to symbolize authority, and more 
and more to symbolize companionship 
on an adult level. You owe them at 
least the same shared interests, the 
same consideration, and the same 
friendly respect you give your other 
friends. 


fy Gay ted 








Galbraith, NEA Service, Inc 
“Sis is having a complete nervous 
breakdown—she doesn’t have a date 
for the dance on Saturday night!” 


Q. I don’t understand it—everybody 
at school seems to like me, and yet I 
almost never have a date. Boys talk to 
me all the time, but it never seems to 
occur to them to ask me out. Why, I 
wonder? 


A. In order to ask you for a date, a 
boy must feel that he wants more time 
to get to know you than the school 
day permits. In other words, you have 
to wear well. You have to have that 
added dash of something which makes 
him think you’d be fun to date. 

A boy wants to be proud of the girl 
he’s dating. And his only way of judg- 
ing you, at first, is the way you look 
and act in school. Are you proud of 
your everyday appearance? Take stock 
in front of the nearest mirror—would 
you ask you out? 

And how about the way you act? 
Perhaps youre too friendly. If you 
have _“ask-me-for-a-date” written all 
over your face, he'll probably make 
tracks in the other direction! On the 
other hand, if you have a reputation 
for being “good old Sally,” everybody’s 
best friend, your dating chances aren’t 


“one bit better. The answer lies some- 


where between. Be sympathetic, but 
don’t submerge your own individuality 
in everybody else’s problems. Be en- 
thusiastic, but not ecstatic, whenever a 
pair of trousers appears on the scene. 

In other words, be yourself—just 
make sure it’s your most considerate, 
your most attractive self! 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you'd like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Practical English, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. 








Karn extra money 





Get better marks 





96-year test shows how rugged the 
Royal Portable is 


MECHANICAL MARATHON in type- 

writer performance was ended 
gloriously on October 14, 1953 at the 
U. S. Testing Company in Hoboken, 
N. J. 

On that date a stock model Royal 
Portable completed a grueling 100- 
words-a-minute, 24-hours-a-day test.* 
It had typed for 2000 hours. If you 
typed 400 words a day, every day of 
the year, except Sundays, it would 
take you 96 years to give this machine 
the same beating. 

This new chapter of typewriter 
history is documentary proof of how 
the rugged Royal can profit you. 


HELPS PAY COLLEGE EXPENSES 


Many young people all over the 
country find that Royal Portable helps 
them to type their way to extra money 
in college. 





the new rugged RUYAJ portable 


Smart undergraduates use the money 
made from part-time typing jobs to 
help pay for tuition, books, even tickets 
for class proms. 


BETTER MARKS IN SCHOOL 


How many times have your school 
assignments been returned with the 
comments “can’t read it” or “poor 
spelling’? It’s pretty hard to spell 
poorly when you see each letter plainly 
in clear type. 

Typing your work will make your 
paper more readable, too, and help 
make those marks go higher! 


SO EASY TO LEARN! 


It’s so easy to learn to type on the 
Royal Portable! Easier than learning 
to drive a car! You can teach yourself 
in a few short weeks. Every feature 
lends itself to speedy, effortless typing. 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal McBee Corporation 


rors 
kK 


Does more for you...does it better 
because of these 9 amazing features! 


Speed Selector +» New Speed Spacer 
Push Button Top «+ Visible Tab Set 
New Color Combinations « New Car- 
riage Controls - Greater Paper Capac- 
ity + Fiberglas-plastic Carrying Case 
plus Royal’s famous ‘‘Magic’’ Margin. 





Contest winners announced ! 


Get a complete list of contest 
winners in the Royal Portable 
Contest, ‘‘What Christmas 
Means to Me,” at your Royal 
Portable dealer’s. See the new 
Royal Portable. Liberal trade- 
ins. $9.95 down. 18 months to 


pay. 











the typewriter of a 
lifetime for a lifetime 


*Test number E-6998 
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1954 All-American H.S. Football Squad 


T WAS a hard fight, Mom, but we 
won it. After eight. tough weeks of 
digging, we're now ready to uncover 
our 1954 All-American High School 
Football Squad. 

Picked exclusively for Scholastic 
Magazines, this team lists the 78 great- 
est school star$ brought to our attention 
last fall. We don’t claim 100 per cent 
accuracy. Or even 50 per cent. It’s im- 
possible to pick the 11, 55, or 155 “best” 
players from the 650,000 who play the 
game. But, we don’t have to apologize 
for our selections. Every one of them is 
a great player who rates the highest 
honors. 

Our 78-man squad hails from 36 
states and a territory (Hawaii). The 
great football state of Pennsylvania tops 
the honor roll with seven selections, 


followed by California with six, Ohio 
and Illinois with five each, and New 
York with four. Six other states—lowa, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Wisconsin—placed three men 
apiece. 

Heaviest man on the honor squad is 
big, powerful John Regan, a 6-3, 279- 
pound tackle from Seneca H. S., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Tied for “lightweight” honors at 
160 pounds are King Dixon, flashy half- 
back at litthke Laurens (S. C.) H. S., 
and Homer Floyd, fullback of the fa- 
mous Washington “Tigers” of Massil- 
lon, O. 

Perhaps the greatest runner in big- 
school competition is the great Dick 
Bass, the 170-pound ball of lightning 
from Vallejo (Calif.) H. S. He aver- 
aged four touchdowns and four extra 


points a game, plus 15 yards per carry! 

Among the smaller schools, the statis- 
tics-star of the year was Bobby Price, 
halfback of Sparta (Tenn.) H. S., who 
gained the astonishing total of 2,650 
yards! His 224 points also set a modern 
scoring record for his state. 

For the fourth straight year, Santa 
Monica (Calif.) High placed its quar- 
terback on the all-star squad. This year 
it was Lee Grosscup, a 6-1, 170-pound 
passing whiz. Last year it was Jackie 
Douglas (who starred on the 1954 
Stanford frosh team). In 1952, it was 
the sensational Ronnie Knox—who’s go- 
ing to be All-American at U. C. L. A. in 
another year or two. And in 1951, it 
was Sandy Lederman, who now “passes” 
miracles at the U. of Washington. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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WU Tops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


“120,000 LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA (Buena Vista. Director, Rich- 
ard Fleischer. Producer, Walt Disney.) 


Some seventy-five years ago, the 
world was electrified by the science- 
fiction novels pouring from the pen of 
Jules Verne. In them he predicted, 
with amazing detail, such modern won- 
ders as the airplane and, in 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea, the submarine. 
This stunningly-produced Disney live- 
action feature suggests that science is 
still catching up with Verne’s imagina- 
tion. His submarine now is powered by 
nuclear fission. 

But Verne’s mechanical naviila were 
only one aspect of his genius. He also 
knew how to tell a good story. Here 
it is the search, in 1868, for a fabulous 
sea monster that is destroying the ship- 
ping. trade. Actually, the monster is 
Captain Nemo’s submarine, preying on 
ships engaged in the munitions and 
slave traffic. Wheh scientists Paul Lukas 
and Peter Lorre and American seaman 
Kirk Douglas are invited aboard, the 
action moves into high gear. 

As visualized by the Disney wonder- 
workers, the screen fairly throbs with 
excitement. There is a weird, impres- 
sive funeral procession on the floor of 
the ocean. At one point the shark- 
shaped Nautilus, the submarine, is 
shelled and alfhost sunk. At another, it 
is attacked by a nightmarish giant 
squid. All of this, in wonderful color 
and on the wide CinemaScope screen, 
makes 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
one of the most absorbing, astonishing 
entertainments in years. Perhaps the 
most astonishing thing of all, however, is 
the fact that all of it was first imagined 
and written seventy-five years ago. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. /i“iGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 

Drama: “Romeo and Juliet. 
wv Animal Farm. “The Caine 
Mutiny, “Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. 6 i“The Country Girl. ~vwr 
A Star Is Born. 4“ On the Waterfront. 
wrvrrHigh and Dry. “~The Black 
Shield of Falworth. ~““The Detective. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million, 
“WY Sabrina. ~“Hobson’s Choice. 

Musical: “i“iDeep in My Heart. 
wi iSeven Brides for Seven Brothers. 
MY So This Is Paris. 

Documentary: ““iThe Vanishing 
Prairie. hi Victory at Sea. 
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Why pay move for a Ball Pen ? 


No other ball pen at any price has 
all the features of Wearever Ball Pens. 
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Wearever Plipit, Boll Pon. 


Novel yet practical. Flip 
peg at top down to write, 


back to retract. 
Sensationally 
priced ...... 


David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 
Prices higher in Canada. 
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Greatest Invention 
(Continued from page 21) 


at his work.” The stranger was silent, 
and seemed to be gazing into the past 
through the cobwebs that partly veiled 
the dark end of that dingy tavern. 
“Idle, was he?” I said, for I thought 
it very likely in a hot country like that. 
“No,” said the stranger, “Never idle. 
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PLUS 10¢ SHIPPING 


FROM ONE POSE 


graduation limited offer 


portrait 

(or other photograph or snapshot) 
So lovely — yet so low in price — to give to 
friends, classmates, relatives, to use for col- 
lege, passport, employment or other applica- 
tions. 244" x 3%" on luxurious double-weight 
portrait paper, finest satin finish. 
ORDER BY MAIL — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
For each 25 Friendship Photos from one pose, 
just send $1.10 with picture or negative 
(which will be returned unharmed). Minimum 
order $1. Your money back if you're not 
delighted. 
FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS Dept. 12 


Quincy 69, Massachusetts 





Always spurred on by a fierce ambition. 
His very life was devoted to making 
a more wonderful invention than any 
the world has known. Yes, he worked, 
and he was working for us on some- 
thing very wonderful; and if it had 
heen the most wonderful thing as yet 
invented he would never have left it, 
and our just cause would have tri- 
umphed. Ah, well. We relied, and 
rightly, on that man’s wisdom; but we 
forgot his folly.” 

“What did Carasierra do?” I asked. 

“That ambition was driving him all 
the time,” he said. “He knew that he 
was the greatest scientist, not only in 
the Caribbean, but anywhere in the 
world, and he was determined to show 
it. As long as the germ on which he 
was working seemed the most wonder- 
ful thing ever invented, he was more 
than content to work on it; and he 
worked night and day. 

“But before he had completed it, an- 
other inspiration came to him and 
drove him away from the one that 
would have given us our rightful place 
in the Caribbean. 

“I tried everything: threats, appeals 
to him to think of our ancient glory, 
even bribes. But nothing would turn 
him from his project. The splendor of 
his new inspiration gripped him, and 
he was like a man drugged. 

“And the splendor of our position, 
which could only be built upon his 
dreams, faded like dreams. We were so 
nearly one of the Great Powers. And 
you can tell any subject or citizen of 
those Powers, when you get home, how 
precariously their power is perched; 
and how, -but for a fancy that came to 
this man’s mind and drove out all more 
reasonable fancies, we should have 
been as great as they.” 

“What was Carasierra’s fancy?” I 
asked. 

“I will tell you,” he said, “And it was 
useless. Day after day I went to his 
laboratory and appealed to him, almost 
with tears, to return to his work for us. 
But no, he would not leave his new in- 
spiration. I gave him every chance. But 
a wonderful fancy, too. But useless, 
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at last I had to threaten him with 
death, as I had every right to do, for 
he was working for the State and re- 
fusing to obey a lawful order, and our 
destiny depended upon him. I told him 
that if he would not give up this new toy 
and return to his proper work he would 
have to be shot. But there was a queer 
light in his eyes that day, and really I 
think he hardly heard me. He would 
say, ‘I have done it, I have done it.’ 

“Done what?’ I asked him,” the 
stranger continued, 

““The most wonderful invention, he 
said, ‘the most wonderful invention 
ever achieved by man.’ 

“You will be shot,’ I repeated, ‘if 
you don’t get on with your work.’ 

“*This is more wonderful,’ he said. 

“Well show it to me,’ I demanded. 
He took me out to his lawn. And there 
he pointed. I saw only a square yard 
of grass where he pointed, marked off 
with a strip of white tape. “What is it?’ 
I asked. 

“He took up his tape and marked off 
a smaller area, one of only a few inches. 
‘Do you see anything wonderful there?’ 

e asked, ‘Look close.’* 

“And I looked close and said, ‘No.’ 

“*That is what is wonderful,’ he said. 
‘You see no blade different from the 
rest?” 

“‘No,’ I said again. 

““Then you have seen the most won- 
derful invention of aH that man has 
made, he replied with a wild look in 
his eyes. ‘For one of those blades of 
grass I made myself.’ 

“But what is the use of that?’ 

““Use!l Use!’ he repeated, and 
laughed. ‘I do not work for use, but for 
wonder.’ 

“Tt will be wonderful,’ I said, ‘when 
we dominate the Caribbean. Perhaps 
the world.’ ° 

“It is far more wonderful,’ he said, 
‘to have made a blade of grass.’ 

“That I had to admit. But I added, 
‘You will return to your work now.’ 

“And at that he laughed more wildly. 

“‘Not now that I can do this,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I am going to make flowers.’ 

“I examined his blade of grass, and 
he gave me every facility, showing me 
the entire process in his laboratory. The 
blade was perfect and was clearly alive, 
but he satisfied me that it was artificial. 
A marvelous man, It was a pity. But we 
responsible ministers cannot make 
threats that we do not carry out. I had 
threatened him with death, and he had 
to be executed. I had given him every 
chance. It was a pity.” ... 

a a 2 


The stranger’s tale was told (Jorkens 
concluded) and he fell then to silent 
brooding, gazing as it seemed, into the 
past at the grip that his country had 
lost on the Caribbean, perhaps on the 
world. 
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PAINTBOX 


By Rosalie M. Newland, Scribner (Nebraska) High School 
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Students are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for pub- 
pr ia in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzie 
should be built around 
subject, which may 
drawn from His- 





one 
~ Art, Sci 
tory, , Science, or 
any other field of 
know! . Maximum 
about words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the 
theme. For each puzzle 
blished we will pay 
10. Entries must in- 
clude puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 
in, and statement by 
student that the puz- 
tle is original onal te 
own work. Keep. a 
copy. as puzzles can- 
not be returned. Give 


36, N. Y. 
next issue. 


°1-5. Famous portrait: Is the lady smiling 
or not? 
9. Representative (abbr.). 
*12. Basic shape in drawing a face, 
13. Prepare for publication. 
14. Before. 
*15. Italian Renaissance painter (1477- 
1576 )—Vecellio 
16. Permit to enter a country. 
17. Chief god of Norse mythology. 
°18. French Impressionist (1832-1883 )— 
Edouard —___ ; 
19. Poetic form for “over.” 
21. Merge, fuse. 
23. Not a woman. 
°25. American water-colorist John 





*27. In a fit of madness this Dutch painter 
cut-o8 his ____.. 

30. Moslem religious leader, 

31. Run-down dwelling. 

32. Female sheep. 

33. Relate. 

35. Torn apart. 

38. Fire hydrant (abbr.). 

39. Affirmative vote. 

*40. “The Boy” by Gainsborough. 

42. Male singing voice. 

46. Each (abbr.). 

°47. American primitive, Grandma ___.. 

*50 White House painter. 


Khan. 











DON’T FORGET 
Scholastic Art and Writing Awards 


Closing date for Writing Award entries 
is March 1, 1955. Closing date for Art 
Award entries is March 15, 1955, if you 
live in an unsponsored area. If you attend 
school in a sponsored region, entries should 
be sent to the regional co-sponsor at the 
time stated on page 2 of the 1955 Rules 
Book for your area. 


*Starred words refer to art. 


8 10 





9 





51 


54 
55 
*56 
57 


. Order, command. 
53. Mountain range in U.S.S.R. 


. Actress Raines. 
. Period of time. 
. Surrealist, Salvadore 


. Shakepeare’s “King 











1. Japanese sleuth of John P. Mar- 
quand’s mystery series. 
2. Famous Roman poet. 
3. Pertaining to a nation. 
4. Bring into line. 
5. Make a loan. 
6. Contraction for “I would.” 
* 7. Pose for a portrait. 
8. Preposition: to. 
9. They pull Santa’s sled. 
10. Scottish Gaelic. 
1l. Piece of turf used as fuel. 
*16 Vincent Gogh. 
18. Adult males. 
20. Rooms (abbr.). 
*21. Painter’s tool. 
22. Small, greenish-yellow fruit. 
*23. Cardboard inner frame for a picture. 
*24. “__._ of Innocence” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 
26. Nickname for Allen. 
28. Reverence. 
*29. Primary color. 
34. Falsehood. 
36. Large casks. 
*37. An artist must have an observant —_. 
88. Plant life. 


40. Baby (French). 


42 


» Den of a wild beast. 


43. River in Egypt. 

44. Oklahoma (abbr.). 

45, Raise upright. 

47. Mixture of earth and water. 
48. Old-time song: “My Gal __.” 
49. Nickname for Yale University. 


°52 


°54. 


. Lesnardo —— Vinci. 
_.. Greco. 


29 


What His Line? 


Customer: “I want to buy some pins 
and needles.” 

Clerk: “Doing some sewing?” 

Customer: “No. I'm a sword swal- 


lower on a diet.” 
Pensacola Gosport 





Answer to Last Issue’s ‘‘Prove It’’ 


Yes. One car cost $600, the other 
$400. 











A Long Cheer 
ror MASTER PINK! 


Meet “Master Pink,” a Handy Dandy. 


Handy, because of its easy-to-hold, ellipti- 
cal shape. 


Dandy, because of its soft, super-quality 
pink rubber. 


—tops for erasing of figures, pencil writ- 
ing, artwork. 


RUN, DON’T WALK, to your stationer’s. Get 
Weldon Roberts Eraser MASTER PINK, now, 
to save your precious time when you need it. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 










(PARIS) INSTRUMENTS 


can contribute so much 
to your talent and 
musical future 


oy oeLMET 


Let Selmer (Paris) instruments 
help you get the most out of 
your music. As a player, the built- 
in tonal quality and superb me- 
chanical construction of Selmer 
woodwinds and brasses will help 
bring out the best that’s in you. 
And if you make music your 
profession, these same Selmer su- 
periorities will make your teach- 
ing job easier and more rewarding. 


eseeeeeeeeeoeeeeoee 
Color booklet de- 
FREE! scribing features of 
all Selmer (Paris) 


instruments. Write Dept. G-21. 
SELMER, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Ne 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


i America's 
Seoed ful and yo line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS | 


Ne fea financial investment te 

Write today for free sample "3 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholasti accept stamp advertisements 
only from por ari and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
coretelly beh are advised to 59 aon 
car ore sendi money for stamps 

4 > he word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se 
lection of other stomps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” Ay: a price 
clearly marked. If you k an al” 
stamps you must pay fend phen ~The ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stomp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
our letter and on the upper | corner 
of ae que 5 you Se oe a ot 

stamps return them pro 

Aang c vl to “age your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power their readers from 














te oo ee ecuti «Editor 
appeal x vi ser 


tines, 33 W. 42nd St., New Y: 
STAMPS 


¢ 

B22 sancny IO 
THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 256! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


TAMP CO maen 75. New ¥ 








Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, —. ‘wy gor- 


moth midget stamps to foreign approval 
buyers. Promiome with purchases including 
Seott’s International $7.00 album and the latest 
Seott Stamp Catalogues. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A24, BELL, CALIFORNIA 


DIFFERENT Worldwide Stamps 


including Hitler Heads, British 
Colonies, French Colonies, — 5x 





unusuals, Fascinating story approvals. 
Stamp Co., 19607 Main St., Dept. 116, miegwe Pas Falis, N. Y. 





FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONIES 


rom Brunei, Papua, New Guinea, Caymans, 
Gilbert Ellice, Seychelles, Sarawak, Dominica. 
REE a ye 
KING rap Company 
11-@ A Biv Great Neck, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. Been ggg + intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So. 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 

etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be riled: 
All given to ap) service applicants sending 3¢ post- 


proval 
age. TATHAM. STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD $2, MASS. 


Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- Cc 
nues, specials and others with bar- 
gain approvals. SFPECIAL—i00 Different for only 50¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicago 5, til. 
French Colonies Packet 
Reg. Retail 30¢ — 10¢ with approvals 
NESHOBEE STAMP CO., Box 204, BRANDON, VT. 
Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
large illustrated coin 
\ FREE to approval ae 
* applicants for 3¢ 
BARGAINS! indian Cent, 
10¢; Weeden Nickel, 10¢. 
FOREIGN STAMPS 
ine and 7 Fae = Pakistan, 
Russia, Scan- 


FREE 1 ee 


dinavia. Send 10¢ handling pmo 
ge NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY, St. 


. Ontario, Canada. 
153 ALL DIFFERENT 
Zeppelins, Pemigastate 


re LS ees 
JAMESTOWN STAMP. CO, 




















wo 88-510, N. Y. 


Free “Stamp + he nn " 
Catharines 





By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


New U.S. Commemorative 


On February 12 the U. S. will issue 
its second commemorative for 1955. 
The stamp pays tribute to the 100th 
year since the founding of Michigan 
State College and Pennsylvania State 
University. They were the first land- 
grant colleges in the U. S. 

A land-grant institution is one which 
is supported by a state. The state has 
received a grant of public lands from 
the Federal Government. Profits from 
the sale or renting of the public lands 
are used to help pay the cost of running 
the land-grant institution. 

Michigan State College is at East 
Lansing, Mich. About 16,000 students 
attend the college. It was the first state 
school to offer courses in agriculture for 
college credits. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, at the town of State College, 

a., has about 13,000 students. It also 
was a “pioneer” in teaching farming to 
students. 

Today the U. S. has 69 land-grant 
colleges or universities. They are located 
in every state and in Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico. 

The new U. S. stamp, shown below, 
is a 3-cent green. It pictures an open 
book, which represents education. Four 
symbols represent the leading subjects 
taught at Michigan State College and 
Pennsylvania State University. The sym- 
bols are: ears of wheat (for agriculture), 
a beaker to hold chemicals (for chem- 
istry), a pickaxe (for mining), a cog- 
wheel (for engineering). 

For a first-day cover, send a self- 
addressed envelope to the Postmaster, 
East Lansing, Mich., before February 
12. Put a cardboard filler in the en- 
velope (to keep it from bending), and 
seal or turn in the flap. Enclose the 
envelope in an outer one along with a 
money order or coins. Write “First Day 
Covers” at the bottom left-hand corner 
of the outer envelope. You may send for 
as many as 10 first-day covers. 


ica U. S. spipiaiiininentih op 1955. 





HOW to PREPARE for COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


by Brownstein & Weiner 
NEw 

PAPER BOUND 98 
EDITION 


GIVES YOU 


MODEL college entrance 

eptitude and achieve- 

ment tests. 

"ANSWERS to oll tests. [wr Nong’ voging ane 

ANSWERS to math t- prehension. 

dips and science tests com- “ 

pletely worked out. ewe gy ~_— 

DRILL for verbal and FILL out the application. 

mathematical tests. PREPARE for the Inter 

VOCABULARY list with view. 

definitions and usage. TEST your scholastic 

LISTING of major col- achievement in all sub- 

leges and their exami- ject areas. 

nation requirements. TEST your verbo! and 
At your local book mathematical aptitudes. 


store or send check or money order to: 


BARRON'S Beal 


N. Y. 


HELPS YOU 








341 GREAT NECK ROAD, GREAT NECK, 











CLASS & CLUB PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS, KEYS 
for Dramatics, Music, t& 
Fraternity, Sorority, etc 

Send 5¢ for 36-page catalogue 


Artistie Medal 
112A Fulton St., 


RIG Bo.cR S19 
STERLING 


“wow York 36 








You'll be proud 
to give 


TOKEN 
PHOTOS 


LUXURIOUS, SATIN FINISH, 
WALLET SIZE PICTURES 
From your favorite = or tae 


Post 
Paid 


pian atten 
for $2. 
| Sar — 
| 
| 


Only pennies per picture for beautiful, 
useful reproductions of that photo you're 
so proud of! Double-weight studio paper, 
fine enough to frame, SEND ANY PORTRAIT 
OF YOURSELF together with payment. 


MAIL MONEY BACK COUPON NOW! 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 
BOX D2-25, HILLSIDE, N. J. 
Token . | enclose 
and my picture which you will return 
unhormed. My money bock if I'm not delighted. 


























Native Preserves 


A tourist, trying to have a game with 
the “natives,” pointed to a tall telegraph 
pole and asked a man nearby, “I say, 
can you tell me what kind of fruit grows 
on that tree?” 

At once the reply flashed back: “Yes, 


indeed—electric currents!” 
McCall Spirit 


Mr. Peepers? 


An old hillbilly and his wife were in 
the city on business. Since they had 
never stayed overnight in town, they 
decided on the swankiest hotel in the 
city. They were shown to their room. 

A TV set was turned on when they 
entered, so they sat down and enjoyed 
the show very much for a while. Then 
the old man got angry and shouted to 
his wife, “Maw, tell those show people 
to get away from our window so I can 


undress and go to bed.” 
R & RB Mag. 


Collapsible 


Wife: “Darling, where do those seven- 
foot-tall basketball players go when the 
basketball season is over?” 

Husband: “They fold them in the 
middle like summer furniture and store 


them in garages.” 
Penrose Coed 


Too Late 


Student: “Look here, Herbie, this 
photograph makes me look like a mon- 
key.” 

Herbie: “You should have thought of 
that before you had it taken.” 


College Chronicle 





Parents, Too, Enjoy 
Senior Scholastic 


We know parents enjoy Senior 
Scholastic because many have writ- 
ten us to express their appreciation. 
So, if you have not been taking 
home your copies, why not do so? 
Parents are usually interested in the 
materials approved for school use, 
and will be espeeially interested in 
Senior Scholastic because of its ex- 
cellent presentation of national and 
world problems. 

Also, if your parents put up the 
subscription price, they would like 
to see what you are getting for their 
money. 
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STUDY FOR AN EXCITING 
ART CAREER 


Fine Arts. Ceramics. Interior, 
Fashion, and Commercial Design. 
Many famous graduates. Degrees, 
4 years. Co-educational. 13-acre 
campus. 32 studios. Dormitories. 
Low tuition. 
THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

Write 4415-X Warwick, Kansas City, Mo. ¥ 





Another Chance 


He: “Dear, you must be more care- 
ful. The bank has just returned the 
last check you wrote.” 

She: “Darling, that’s wonderful! 
What shall we buy with it this time?” 


Anything Else? 


An irate chief engineer was inspect- 
ing a stretch of newly built road, ac- 
companied by the foreman in charge of 
the gang. 

He pointed out to the bewildered 
foreman that the shoulder beds were 
off, that the curves were banked wrong, 
that the foundation was not right; that 
the leveling was far from perfect. 

Finally, after the avalanche of criti- 
cism, the old foreman spat on the 
ground, gave his superior a bland look, 
and asked: “Well, how is it for length?” 


Wall Street Journal 


Checking Up 


He: “I'm keeping a record of alf the 
good times we've had together.” 

She: “Oh, a diary!” 

He: “No, stubs in a checkbook.” 


Future Farmer 








Answers to Jan. 19th Puzzle 


GEARLESS FOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 
NOW THAT i'VE RESTORED 


LAW AND ORDER, | WILL 
DEVOTE TONIGHT TO 








DEAR, AS 
LONG AS 
YOU HAVE 
MESSY HAIRS 





WAIT/Y-USE MY 
WILDROOT CREAM- 
OIL, WHICH KEEPS 
HAIR NEAT-AND 
-s'|GH!- NATURALIT- 


|1MUST 
DINE AT 
JOE'S 
GREASE 
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HAIR THE NATURAL WAYS 
ABSOLUTELY NON- 4 
ALCOHOLIC. WITH ONLY 














Girls just cant resist him in his new 


ARROW GABANARO 


A we mean every guy with an eye 
for real style. The new Gabanaro 
is softer, lighter, more colorful than 
ever. You just can’t miss finding your 
favorite color in this handsome “San- 
forset”® rayon gabardine sport shirt. 


If you owned just one shirt, we bet a 
leather cookie you'd make it a rich- 
looking Arrow Gabanaro. Grad Sizes 
12-20, $5.60. ' 

At left, the same Gabanaro for Jun- 
iors. In sizes 4-12, and only $3.95. 


ARROW 


GRAD SHTRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co.,Jne. 





TEACHING GUIDE p.3 


Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern rone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 2 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Featured 
tonight in a Fantasyland sequence are 
cartoon presentations of two of Kenneth 
Grahame’s stories, “Wind in the Wil- 
lows,” and “The Reluctant Dragon.” 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Millionaire: The 
series based on the fictional accounts of 
what happens when an unsuspecting 
individual receives a million dollars. 

's title: “Story of Joe Iris.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best ef Broadway: 

Jackie G 


medy that has become 
an American classic. Aubrey Piper, who 
is the show-off, is a man of enormous 
be rane le > preens his 
-respect ace of discouraging 
obstacles provides the basis for this 
satirical drama. Thelma Ritter, whose 
most recent screen appearance was in 
“Rear Window,” has the principal sup- 
porting role. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Keys te the Capital: A 
-hour of behind-the-scenes stories 

of Washington. (Not WRCA, N. Y.) 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 3 


9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: A new 
series of half-hour dramas starring tele- 
vision po who have not yet 
made ir mark. For this opening 
drama, Jacqueline Holt stars in “You 
Need Me” by Chester Hadley. The story 
concerns a reformed alcoholic who 
fears he may not live up to his wife’s 
and his in-laws’ expectations. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
Joanne Dru stars in a comedy entitled 
“A Kiss for Mr. Lincoln.” 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “Thirty, 
Honey, Thirty” is a comedy which de 
with the ruses that a girl and_her 
mother use to get boy friends to pro- 

se. The “thirty” in the title refers to 
he girl’s next birhday. 

10:00 Pen (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
A full-hour adaptation of the Warner 
Brothers’ film, “One Foot in Heaven.” 

10:30 Ee. (CBS) A special address by Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Penn- 
sylvania State University, at the Dallas 

ouncil on World Affairs. He will speak 
on the official policy of the United 
States toward Latin America. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 4 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Marshall Thompson plays a tyro re- 
porter (circa 1900) who covers the last 
voyage of a schooner and learns the 
ways of the sea and newspapering faster 
than he bargained for when the ship 
goes down in “The Last Pilot Schooner. 

9:30 p.m. (MBS) Search That Never Ends: 
This drama-documentary on the prog- 
ress of medical science is now on at a 
new day and time. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Edward R. Murrow interviews televi- 
sion’ personality Garry Moore and 
ore Kathleen Winsor (“Forever Am- 

a 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 5 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 
Home Hour: Highlights of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts Convention at San Diego, Calif. 

1:30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
Dr. Alfred Wallenstein directs the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Among 
the featured composers are Borodin, 
Beethoven, and Ravel. 


2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World?: 
Dr. Edith Porada of Queens (N. Y.) 
College, ialist in the art of the an- 

a idle. East, will be the guest 


panelist. 

(ABC) Metropolitan O : Georges 
Bizet’s “Carmen” probably the most 
= of all operas in America, will 

broadcast d from the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House with 
Rise tevens in the role of the fiery 


7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert as Mr. Wizard discusses and 
demonstrates scientific experiments. 

7:30 p.m. (MBS) Keep Healthy: Documen- 

series. Short (15-minuté) programs 

on what medical science has been doing 

to overcome common diseases and ail- 

ments, and advice on how to preserve 
good health. 

(ABC) Labor-Management Series: 

# Washington co: ndent James Crow- 

ley is heard on the labor portion of the 

am from 7:30 to 7:45, and Kenneth 

. Miller, senior vice-president of the 

National Association of Manufacturers, 

is heard during the 7:45 to 8:00 portion. 
(WABC, N. Y., at 11:30 p.m.) 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Cenversation: Each week 

Clifton Fadiman is host to three guests 

for a half hour’s conversation on vari- 

ous subjects in literature, the arts, 

7 about everything except 


politics. 
10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: An adaptation of Victor Herbert's 
. Modiste.” 


“ 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 6 


9:15 am. (NBC) Carnival of Books: Re- 
becca Caudil is the author to be inter- 
viewed when her book, “The House of 
the Fifers,” is discussed by a panel of 
school children. Mrs. Ruth Harshaw is 
the moderator. (WRCA, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 13 at 9:30 a.m.) 

10:30 a.m. (NBC) Headlines in Perspec- 
tive: A panel of experts headed b 
Charles A. Dwyer of the New Yor 
University School of Commerce dis- 
cusses a current topic. (WRCA, N. Y., 
at 11:30 p.m.) 

11:30 am. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
igen Bryson moderates a discussion 
o orate “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” 


3:00 p.m. (DuMont) Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review: Now on at a new time. 

(CBS-TV) Now and Then: Dr. Frank 
Baxter continues his discussions and 
exploration into literature. 

BC-TV) Princeton ’55: An experi- 
mental series, devised and presented by 
Princeton University faculty members, 
participating in their own areas of com- 
petence. 

3:30 p.m. (MBS) CBC Symphony Orches- 
tra: Today’s featured work is Beethov- 
en’s Piano Concerto #1. George Brough 
is the soloist. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con- 
ference: Four college correspondents 
from various campus newspapers inter- 
view noted world figures. (WABC-TV, 
N. Y., Monday at 9:00 p.m.) 

(CBS-TV) The Search: Filmed series 
based on vital scientific, social, and 
other research projects in — fields 
and currently in progress at leading 
universities. The project at Colorado 
University is today’s subject. 

(NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: A live tele- 
cast from the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chi- 
eago featuring Marlin Perkins who 
takes viewers on a tour of the zoo. 
Today’s theme is “Adventures with 
Reptiles.” 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A drama based on the life of 
Patrick Henry. 


(CBS-TV) @mnibus: The Ford Foun- 
dation’s cultural variety show continues 
to win the oa. the critics and 
the public. e “Adams Family” fea- 
ture has been cited as a valuable ad- 
junct to courses in American History. 
:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: Docu- 
mentary-style analysis of an item in the 
week’s news. Commen by Joseph 
C. Harsch. Beginning on February 20, 
this program will be seen at 3:00 p.m. 

6:30 p.m. (NBC) Wings for Tomorrow: 
The first program of a new series fea- 
turing the U. S. Air Force Symphony. 

(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: Ten- 
tatively scheduled for this time is a 
dramatization of the life of Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud. ; 

(CBS-TV) You Are There: A drama- 

tization of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
700 p.m. ¢ ) Special broadcast of a 
concert by the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Henry Sopkin. The 
concert will celebrate the tenth anni- 
~versary of the orchestra’s founding. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “The 84th Congress and Domestic 
Policy” is the subject. Speakers are 
oo Charles B. Brownson (R.-Ind.) 
and Rep. Wayne L. Hays (D.-Ohio). 
700 p.m. (NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: Cedric Hardwicke and Ralph 
Richardson are featured in a drama- 
tization of “The Bruce-Partington 
Plans.” 

(NBC-TV) Philco Playhouse: To- 
night’s play is “A Sense of Justice” by 
the novelist Gore Vidal. 

9:15 p.m. (ABC-TV) Horizons: Drama 
documentary series of the world’s ad- 
vance in medicine. Each program pre- 
sents a medical problem and shows 
what has been done to solve it 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: A new half- 
hour dramatic series featuring Holly- 
wood stars in a wide variety of stories. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young 
Show: Loretta Young stars in “The 
Case of Mrs. Bannister.” 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 7 


es. (NBC-TV ) Producers’ Showcase: 

“The Women,” Clare Boothe Luce’s 
stage and screen success, will feature 
Shelley Winters, Patlette Goddard, 
Ruth any 9 Mary Astor, Nancy Ol- 
son, Mary land, and Cathleen Nes- 
bitt. Max Gordon, the original Broad- 
way producer of Mrs. Luce’s penetrat- 
ing comedy about the female of the 

species, will be reg producer. 

10: p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: “A 
Stranger May Die” is the title of a 
eS an drama of suspense by 

avid P. Harmon. 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 8 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: James Griffith stars as Abe Lincoln 
and Jeff Donnell is featured as Ann 
Rutledge in a drama of Lincoln’s be- 

innings in politics entitled “New 
alem Story.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theater: In 
“Mr. Onion,” a five-year-old boy un- 
wittingly reforms the life of his gamb- 
ling father. William Bendix and Peter 
Votrian (who was featured in the 
Medic story of the boy with the cleft 

alate) are featured. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Days 
of Grace” by George Faulkner is a 
character study of a 50-year-old man 
who loses his job. 


ADVANCE ITEM: February 13, 3:00 p.m. 
(NBC-TV) Conversations with Elder 
Wise Men continues with a conversa- 
tion with John Hall Wheelock, the 68- 
a American poet and editor of 

cribner’s. 















Find it difficult to get your students 


to do unprescribed reading on their - 


own? The Teen Age Book Club is 
performing miracles in overcoming 
the reluctance of many students to 
read voluntarily. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 
The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read 
for pleasure by providing many of 
the benefits of adult book clubs at 
a cost within their means. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 


Each month members may choose 
from among sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books selected both for 
literary merit and youth appeal. 
Titles are widely varied so that 
each student finds books suited to 
his or her interest and age level. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE WITH CLUB 


Some of the most popular titles are 
exclusive with the Club and cannot 
be obtained through newsstands, 
drug and department stores. Titles 
include: Novels, Short Story Col- 
lections, Science Fiction, Mysteries, 
Classics, Drama, Adventure, Hu- 
mor, Sports. Animals, Reference. 


Here's a tested plan that works like magic to promote 


VOLUNTARY STUDENT READING 


IMPROVES READING TASTE 
Teachers report that students will 
read some books in bright covered 
Teen Age Book Club editions, when 
they would not read the same books 
in more formidable hard-cover edi- 
tions. Result: wider reading of 
better, more mature books. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 

A popular feature of the Club, and 
a stimulus to regular reading habits, 
are the free dividends. For every 
four books purchased, members 
may choose~one book free. 





Age Book Club. 


Secondary School Princi 


ment, Santa Barbara High Sch 
bara, California; Member 
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Latin School, Chicago, Il. 
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BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


These experts in young peoples’ reading 
select the monthly offerings of the Tee 


MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman; Past Presi- 
dent National Council of Teachers of English; 
Past President of New Jersey Association of 


E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of i Pogest- 
Santa 
of Curriculum 


Commission of National Council of Teachers 


MARK A. NEVILLE, Past President National 
Headmaster Chicago 


Library; Instructor, 
Library School, St. John’s University, Brook- 


RICHARD J. HURLEY, Past ens Catho- 
Catholic University of 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36,N.Y 
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CONTENTS OF KIT: 1. Easy- 
to-follow Manual of Instruc- 
tions. 2. Beautiful, full-color 
Wall Poster. 3. Record and 
Order Forms. 4. Sample 
Book. 5. TAB News—month- 
ly Bulletin containing news, 
reviews of coming books. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
83 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start'a Teen Age Book 
Club, together with a kit of materials and a 
sample book. 























Say it with 
Pictures 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


S a journalism teacher, and through 
the work I have done at Colum- 
bia’s Scholastic Press Association, I’ve 
had an opportunity to judge and make 
an extensive study of high school pub- 
lications across the nation. The better 
publications—those that invariably run 
away with the awards—all have one 
thing in common. Pictures. Pictures that 
are intelligently planned, strong in what 
they express, and well edited. 

Maybe you've realized the impor- 
tance of photography but have hesitated 
to plunge in because of complications. 
If so, take heart—here’s what you can do: 


Plan More Photos 

Use at least one picture on every 
page. Show head-size pictures of sub- 
jects of interviews and stories; close-ups 
of sports action (you can pose these in 
practice to look like the real thing); 
and pictures of teachers attending a 
news-worthy tea, receiving honors, or 
leaving for a sabbatical. 

Recently The Budget (Galesburg, 
Ill, H. S.) used a full-page photo 
montage instead of the usual front-page 
content—an eye-catcher if there ever 
was one. 

Don’t crowd too many people into 
any photo. On our Terrace Tribune four 
is the maximum. Outlaw all “picket- 
fence” poses, and try to catch facial 
expressions in close-ups. Discourage 
dead pan shots. 

For yearbooks, follow examples set 
by professional picture magazines—tell 
your story with pictures. The Diogenes 
Lantern (Pacific Union College, Calif.) 
ties together school, students, and com- 
munity in one excellent picture story. 
The Classicum (Ogden, U.) makes each 
copy personal by inserting a 2% x 3h- 
inch senior portrait in a cover frame. 


Stanley Solomon, English and jour- 
nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. S. 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), is a contributing 
editor to Scholastic Teacher. 


Wide World photos 


Sighting through their upside-down reflex cameras, student 
photographers shoot over heads of crowd to get pictures. 


The Spin Drift (Santa Monica, Calif.) 
uses a three-page “fold-out” section fea- 
turing “Miss Spin-Drift of 1954.” 

Glenn D. Williams (Worthington, 
O.) trains his youngsters to group re- 
lated photos in target-like formation. 
Example: On a “school mixer” page of 
the annual appears a big photo of food. 
Other shots flank this “bulls-eye” with 
pictures of youngsters riding to the af- 
fair, a spilled glass of milk, square- 
dancing, and boys and girls drinking 
Cokes during intermission. Picture-ads 
featuring students on the spot are the 
specialty of Logansport (Ind.) H. S. 

Your school probably has a surplus 
of youngsters who can take good pic- 
tures. How do you arrange to tap this 
talent reserve? You can start a camera 
club by writing to Scholastic Maga- 
zines for a step-by-step guide. Then 
follow through by encouraging entries 
in such contests as the Scholastic- 
Ansco Awards (write us), and the Na- 
tional High School Photography Awards 
(closes March 31; write Kodak, 343 
State St., Rochester, N. Y.). You should 
also consider setting up a contest of 
your own. To stimulate interest in pic- 
tures, book the Scholastic-Ansco Travel- 
ing Photography Salon, and the Kodak 
exhibit of prize-winning photos. 


How to Find Photographers 


Here’s how Glenn Williams gets ama- 
teurs in his school to work on the pub- 
lication. He has his editors check the 
monthly calendar of events to make up 
a “futures” file. Next, his photo editor 
assigns amateurs to cover each impor- 
tant event. Finally, when the pictures 
are edited and published, a credit line 
rewards the photographer. 

You might find enough able photog- 
raphers in your own class to cover your 
publication needs. You can find out by 
discussing the mass communication role 
of photos. Use “What’s in a Picture?” 
(free; Educational Service Dept., Life. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y.); Beckoff’s 
Newspapers ($.60; Oxford Book Co.); 
and Dale’s How to Read a Newspaper. 


Buying Equipment 

In the Columbia Press survey some 
102 schools report that they own their 
own cameras and equipment. More than 
85 have darkrooms. 

Begin with something as versatile as 
a Kodak Duaflex with Kodar lens 
(about $27). With this camera almost 
any youngster can take sharp pictures. 
Using Kodak F type flashlamp and Tri- 
X film, this camera has a motion stop- 
ping power of 1/200th of a second and 
aperture of f/8—fast enough for action 
basketball shots. Moreover, the Duaflex 
is almost handy enough to slip in the 
pocket, and can take 12 pictures on a 
620 film roll economically. 

Once in a while your staff will run 
up against a situation when they will 
want one picture in a hurry. That’s the 
time you'll be thankful you bought the 
classic press camera—a Speed Graphic 
($100 to $285). You can use a Graphic 
for just about everything, although it 
is more complicated to operate than a 
Duaflex. You'll also need film holders, 
or pack adapters, flash equipment, and 
a tripod. 

You might even consider a movie 
camera. The Anchors (Arlington H. S., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) showed an inter- 
esting film made by the staff at the last 
CSPA Yearbook Conference. The film 
covered organization of the yearbook 
and was used to promote sales and to 
instruct the incoming staff. 

Qwning your own camera pays off. 
Wharton (Tex.) H. S. made enough 
profit in three years to set up a dark- 
room and buy a news camera. Says 
Argonaut adviser Mrs. Elma Morris: “If 
you want more pages of pictures in your 
annual, do your own photography.” The 
Argonaut can now afford as many as 20 
additional pages. 

(Continued on page 44-T) 
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Des Moines’ A-V Program 
and How It Grew 


By CLIFTON F. SCHROPP 


N THE summer of 1942, a nucleus of 
alert educators convinced the Des 
Moines Board of Education to take a 
chance on the purchase of a basic stock 
of audio-visual aids. Previous sugges- 
tions, although welcomed, met the all 
too familiar lament, no money. But we 
modified the problem somewhat by ex- 
tending over a five-year period our ini- 
tial purchase of 50 educational films and 
one projector. 

From then on the case for audio- 
visual aids was on its own. Whether the 
Board of Education would approve 
additional audio-visual expenditures 
would depend on the educational divi- 
dends of our initial investment. So over- 
whelmingly have our teachers responded 
to the films that today we have 1,600 
fiims, more than 2,000 filmstrips, 137 
sound projectors, and 94 filmstrip pro- 
jectors. 

The increase in use has also been 
most gratifying. Our graphs show an 
almost straight line rise from 5,075 film 
showings in 1945-46 to 40,089 last year, 
with an average 4,953 daily pupil audi- 
ence out of a total enrollment of 34,000. 
Use of filmstrips, recordings, and other 
aids, while less than that of films, has 
also increased yearly. 


Keeping Teachers Informed 


We like to think that one of the rea- 
sons for the success of our program 
derives from our original rules of opera- 
tion which we have attempted to follow 
over the years: 


> Aids must be made quickly and easily 
accessible to teachers. 
> Curriculum bulletins should include 
audio-visual aids among the resources 
listed. 
> The importance of wise selection of 
any teaching aid should be constantly 
stressed. 
> The aids available must be continu- 
ally kept to the fore for much the same 
reason that a merchant advertises his 
wares. 
> Teachers must be kept informed of 
the aids available. 

In keeping with the last rule, we fur- 
nish each teacher and principal with an 


Clifton F, Schropp is Director of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Education 
and Curriculum Development for the 
Des Moines Public Schools. 





Student operators running projection ma- 
chine in Des Meines Public School system. 


annotated list of all the films, filmstrips, 
and recordings, with suggested grade 
levels and subject correlations. In the 
beginning we revised the complete 
manual annually and issued supplements 
at mid-year to keep it up to date, but 
four years ago we had to abandon the 
complete yearly revision. It had grown 
to more than 340 mimeographed pages. 
Now we do the revision every two years 
and issue a supplement in the odd year. 
Additions to the audio-visual library 
during the year are listed in the weekly 
Superintendent’s Bulletin sent to all 
schools. 

While the manual lists all aids, we 
have found it effective to issue shorter 
abbreviated listings for separate grade 
levels and for subject fields. References 
are made to the pages in the manual 
rather than duplicating the descriptions. 

Another method we use to keep these 
resources constantly before the teacher 
is to include them in curriculum bulle- 
tins. Just as books, models, laboratory 
equipment, visits and other resources 
are included in the outline of a unit, so 
are the audio-visual aids. 

Since the number of buildings to be 
served make individual school film 
libraries financially prohibitive, we had 
to find a way of enabling a teacher to 
call for a desired aid and get it with a 
minimum of delay. The answer was a 
reservation desk at the central library, 
and truck delivery and collection daily. 
This made the library no farther away 
from the teacher than ti.e telephone. 

We find it possible to make delivery 
within the lapse of half a school day 





after the reservation is phoned in. A res- 
ervation made during the morning, if 
the school is on the afternoon delivery 
route, is completed the same day it is 
received. Otherwise, the delivery is 
made the next morning. 

Publicizing alone, even if the aids are 
readily obtainable, is not sufficient to 
bring about rapid use growth. While we 
have never told a teacher he should use 
this resource, we did feel an obligation 
to help him to do so, if he desired. We 
also feel that demonstrations are needed 
to help build confidence, and that in- 
struction in the operation of projectors 
is necessary. 

One thing we soon learned was that 
mass teaching of projector operation 
was not successful. A learner had to 
have his hands on a projector to get the 
feel of it. He needed a chance to de- 
velop his self-confidence in the opera- 
tion, or there was a tendency to by-pass 
its use. As soon as this was clear we 
took steps to develop a fair degree of 
expertness on the part of one or two 
teachers in each school who, in turn, 
were able to help other teachers in the 
building. Now, despite the influx of 
new teachers, each building handles its 
own projector instruction. 


Selecting New A-V Aids 


At first, we set up preview commit- 
tees to select films, but we soon found 
this cumbersome and _ unsatisfactory. 
Picking out spots in the curriculum for 
which audio-visual aids are needed has 
proved more satisfactory. We urge each 
curriculum committee, every teacher 
and every principal to list those spots 
needing more attention and to suggest 
new films for the library. We next scan 
film catalogues, producers’ lists, and 
magazines, including Scholastic Teacher, 
for appropriate selections. 

Previews by the director are carried 
on throughout the year. If we're in 
doubt, we send the preview print to 
some school for use in a classroom or 
two, after which pupils and teachers 
share in the evaluation. 

A use record card goes out in each 
film can. After showing the film the 
teacher fills out the card: school, teach- 
er’s name, grade or subject, area where 
used, and so on. We file these cards 
when the film is returned, and tabulate 
them at the close of the year. In this 
way we have a service record of each 
film as well as a check on the discern- 
ment exercised in film selection. 

We in Des Moines feel that the class- 
room success of our audio-visual pro- 
gram is largely dependent on the me- 
chanics of listing and distributing our 
aids. We won't say that we have the 
best system in the world, but we think 
that we have a good one, and hope this 
report of it may help teachers and ad- 
ministrators in other school systems.¢ 
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are listed here for your convenience in requesting preview 
copies. Call your authorized SVE Dealer or use the coupon below. 

























UPPER ELEMENTARY=- 
JUNIOR HIGH 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of 
Political Science, the University of Chicago. 


INTERMEDIATE 


WORDS: THEIR ORIGIN, USE, AND 
SPELLING the United States, 5 filmstrips, 


An outstanding set by Devona M. Price, Wh COO dc a's vccse sede cdesces $23.75 
Director of Instruction, and Kathleen Mulryan, YOUR DICTIONARY AND HOW TO USE IT 











A263SA National Parks and Monuments of 










Asst., Office of Instruction, Elementary 
Schools, Oak Park, Illinois. Creative illus- 
trations with captions are used throughout 
this set. 

A123S Words: Their Origin, Use, and 
Spelling—6 filmstrips, in color... .. $28.50 





By the same authors as “Words: Their 
Origin, Use, and Spelling” at left. 

A125S5 Your Dictionary and How to Use It— 
6 filmstrips, in color. ....esese0+ $28.50 


GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN PEOPLES 


Eight new color filmstrips correlated with the 
Rand McNally Geography of American 
Peoples by McConnell. Written by Ruby M. 
Harris, Dept. of Geography, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Iilinois. Useful in 
any basic study of American lands and 
peoples. 


A366SA _ How it Developed— 


4 filmstrips in color.......+.-.++ $20.00 
A366SB How It Functions— 
A filmstrips in color.......+++4++ $20.00 
A366S complete set 

8 filmstrips........- $37.50 


STEPS IN BUILDING A PARAGRAPH 


Adapted from Campbell and MacNickle’s 
Voyages in English Series, published by 
Loyola University Press. Prepared by Mary 
Esther Buscher, M.Ed. Produced coopera- 





tively with Loyola University Press. 


A1295S Steps in Building a 
Paragraph—4 filmstrips in color. . $19.00 





A259SA Your Home in the Americas 
A259SB The Northeastern United States 
A259SC The South 

A259SD The Middle West 

A259SE The West 


NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS A259SF Canada and the Far North 
A259SG Middle America 


OF THE UONTED STATES A259SH South America 
By William B. Sanborn, Ed. D., Supervisor, 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Education, San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District. 














FREE! 

CATALOG WITH NEW SUPPLEMENT 
Request your FREE copy of the SVE 
Educational Filmstrips and 2 x 2 
Siideset Catalog with NEW suppie- 
ment describing all the latest SVE 
filmstrip releases. 





Each set contains four filmstrips in 
ON, oko diekacsences $19.00 








BIRDS—HOW THEY LIVE AND HELP US 
By Mrs. Allen D. Cruickshank, well-known 
ornithologist, bird photographer and author. 
A4475 Birds—How They Live and Help 
Us—5 filmstrips in color......... 


















« ’ 
SVE SCHOOL MASTER 300 Projector SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
F H FE | with every $200.00 SVE filmstrip order. Make (A Business Corporation) 
a your selections from the current Educational 
Catalog. Ask your dealer for full details. 






1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 





©) Please arrange to have my SVE Dealer call on me. 













© Send free copy of the SVE Educational Catalog. 






0 Send free copy of the booklet "Teaching with a Filmstrip.” 
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Address. inci 











City. Zone State 
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VIEWING FOR CAREERS 


Continued from page 22-T 





cupations. Selecting the ones to show 
your class will depend largely on your 
students and their range of abilities and 
interests, the community, and in many 
cases, student opportunity for further 
education. Showing a_ representative 
group of films so selected will help your 
students and you to decide if you need 
to see more films, perhaps on particular 
vocations which your students can sur- 
vey further through reading and visits 
to local plants, offices, and professional 
people. 

Perhaps you wonder why the more 
general, basic films on vocational guid- 
ance are listed in second place, since 
you undoubtedly want to discuss career 
selection before you discuss specific 
careers. The truth is the general voca- 
tional films as a group do not measure 
up to those concerned with definite 
fields of work. Coverage is spotty, fre- 
quently hazy in thinking and uninter- 
esting in presentation. This topic is not 
easy to bring to life on the screen. 
Available films do contain good solid 
information, but you'll have to supply 
the motivation. 

Carl Mahnke has one basic career 
film; Coronet Films (65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago) has six or seven. 


Two films in this group are better for 
use with parent groups, to get their 
cooperation on the important job of 
helping students select careers: Busi- 
nessmen’s Service Club (United World 
Films , Government Div., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York) made by the Depart- 
ment of State for overseas use, tells 
how the Kiwanis Club of Waterbury, 
Conn., helps by giving evening talks 
about businesses and professions, and 
how students work after school in va- 
rious jobs to learn something about 
them. Working Together for Tomor- 
row’s Jobs (National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, New York) discusses 
the League’s “Career Conference” em- 
phasizing cooperation of education, 
commerce, and industry. 


Careers in Industry 


Fortunately, some films in the third 
group, about industries, present fields 
not covered very completely by other 
films. There are many movies about 
factory processes; the railroads, petro- 
leum, and other large industries. Any 
of these can give your class some in- 
formation about career possibilities. 
However, a few incorporate by design 
a foretaste of the industry as a pos- 
sible future: Television—Land of New 
Frontiers and This Amazing World of 
Television—Electronics (both from De- 


Forest’s Training, Inc., Film Service 
Dept., 2533 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
14); For Some Must Watch (Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York); America’s Biggest Business 
—farming (U. S. Rubber Co., Advertis- 
ing Dept., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 
20): United 6534 (United Air Lines); 
World’s Largest Electrical Workshop 
(General Electric Co., Distribution Sec- 
tion, Advertising & Sales Promotion, 1 
River Road, Schenectady, N. Y.); Hid- 
den World—industrial engineering (AI- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Advertising & 
Industrial Press Dept., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis.); Good Place to Work (National 
Association of Manufacturers, Motion 
Picture Dept., 14 W. 49th St., New 
York 20); and, of course, the entire The 
Movies and You series from Teaching 
Films Custodians, (25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36) which covers the work of 
cameramen, directors, art directors, de- 
signers, sound men, and writers. 

These film titles and producers will 
serve as a sampling of career guidance 
films available to you and your stu- 
dents. For a complete listing, write 
to the Educational Film Library Asso- 
ciation (345 East 46th St., New York 
17), for its Service Supplement Vol. II, 
No. 5, priced at 50 cents to non-mem- 
bers. The list will be available this 
month. e 








CORONET FILMS 


proudly presents 


the newest and finest in educational films! 


Here are eight practical teaching tools .. . 
reasons why Coronet films are acknowledged as the 
newest and finest in educational films. 


In all, there are nearly 600 Coronet films available 
for your use —in black-and-white or color. . . 
at every grade level. Each has been 
skillfully created in close collaboration with nationally 
recognized subject-matter specialists to insure 


subject area... 


its educational authenticity. 


eight more good 


in every 


THE GRASSHOPPER: A Typical Insect 
(% reel) explores the body structure 
and life cycle of this common insect 
For science classes at the intermediate 
level 

THE BUTTERFLY (Life Cycle of an insect) 
(% reel) examines the Monarch butter- 
fly as an example of the scaly-winged 
insects. For science classes at the inter- 
mediate level 


THE HONEYBEE: A Social insect ( }4 reel) 
stresses the highly developed social or- 
ganization of the hive, the bee's life 
cycle and value to man. For science 
classes at the intermediate level. 

AIR ALL ABOUT US (Exploring Science) 
(1 reel) introduces pupils to the basic 
concepts of the physics of air and its use 
to man. For science classes at the inter- 
mediate level. 


For information on how you may rent or purchase Coronet films, write to: 


CORONET FILMS 


Department ST-255 * Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois 


BEGINNING SWIMMING (1 reel) demon- 
strates basic techniques involved in 
kicking, breathing, floating, paddling 
and stroking. For health and swimming 
classes at the intermediate level. 


PAPER AND PULP MAKING (1 reel) 
follows the methods involved in the 
conversion of wood into pulp and pulp 
into paper. For social studies classes at 
the intermediate level. 

ZOO BABIES (Observing Things About 
Us) (1 reel) directs attention to the 
physical characteristics and habits of 
zoo animals and their offspring. For 
science studies at the primary level. 
SPRING IS AN ADVENTURE (I reel) re- 
cords many of the exciting changes in 
trees, flowers, birds and animals which 
come with spring. For science studies at 
the primary level. 
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only VU-LYTE has this Built-in Pointer! 


¢ VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer (a sharp clear 
white arrow) is a great aid to Public 
Speakers. 


Pointing with an Arrow makes learning 
easier. 


The VU-LYTE Built-In Arrow Pointer is the 
most advanced, most widely used pointer 
in Opaque Projectors today. It’s the most 
efficient pointer, yet the simplest to op- 
erate. That's why it’s so helpful. 


“Using the VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer is one 
' of the best methods known to get ideas 
and facts across so they’re remembered. 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, Chertes Seoster Co., Bept.S-2 
mail the coupon for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. ae gee eT 


Gentl ; 

You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE with x pera arrange for a Pree Demonstration 
BUILT-IN POINTER gives expression to your at my convenience. 

full Executive potential. Of course, there’s no 


cost or obligation. 


Name 





School 





The VU-LYTE projects anything in natural colors. 
No slides or other preparation is necessary. The School Address 
VU-LYTE takes copy as large as 10 x 10 inches, 

can project it to 10 x 10 feet! 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST SHARPEST PICTURES, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


FOR THE EASIEST OPERATION, for the Opaque 
Projector that’s PROVED most durable... it’s CHARLES CBeaclee COMPANY 
VU-LYTE! 
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60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
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A MOST 


Unusual — 


PLACE 


By IVAN H. CROWELL 


HE unusual is always more interest- 

ing than the usual. That’s a big rea- 
son why New Brunswick, Canada, is so 
interesting. So many things are unusual. 
The Reversing Falls at Saint John is a 
good example. Part of the day the fresh 
water of the river falls through a narrow 
gorge into the salt water of the sea— 
that’s usual. But twice a day, when the 
tide comes in, it rises so high, some 28 
feet, that the sea water rushes headlong 
through this narrow gorge and actually 
falls into the river. That’s, well, a bit 
unusual. 

Now, the magnetic hill near Moncton 
is also a bit unusual. You know that any 
car with its brakes off and the gears in 





Car Visitor 

A vacation abroad . . . the living 
of new experiences in new 
surroundings . . . the storing up 
of memories to be relived through 
to be visited, off the beaten 
track places, speedily reached, 
efficiently and independently, 


in a Drivehyre car rented without 


| a whole life . . . new places 
| 


formalities and yours to drive 
where you will without limit or 
mileage charge. 


Faithfully yours, 


The Simplest Self-Drive 








Send now for free illustrated brochure C. 
Drivehyre Cars Ltd., 

Kingsway, Newport, Mon., England. 
Stations at 13 Cities throughout U.K. 


neutral will roll down a hill. That’s 
usual. But not at Magnetic Hill in New 
Brunswick. You have to put the car in 
gear and actually drive it down to the 
foot of the hill. When you're there, you 
release the brakes, put the gears in neu- 
tral, and do you stay put? Oh, no, not 
at Magnetic. Hill, that would be alto- 
gether too ual. At Magnetic Hill, the 
car quietly rolls back up to the top of 
the hill! You'll agree, won’t you, that 
that’s a bit, just a bit, unusual? Actually 
it’s an optical illusion. When you think 
you're driving down the hill you're not, 
you're driving up. 

And then there are our tidal bores. 
You probably know lots of other bores— 
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Anything on wheels will coast “up’’ Magnetic Hill. 
Apparent nature freak caused by optical illusion. 
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they're usual. But in the Petitcodiac 
River our tidal bore is unusual. When 
the tide is out, the river is often so nar- 
row and so shallow that it will carry 
little more than a few canoes abreast. 
And of course, the water is flowing 
peacefully down toward the sea. That’s 
the way that most rivers behave. But 
not so ours. When the bore comes in— 
as it does with perfect timing twice a 
day—the water rushes up the river so 
fast and furious that it isn’t safe for a 
canoe or row boat to meet the bore (as 
the first oncoming wave is called). So 
tremendous is this rush of water that it 
fills the river channel from shore to 
shore and within an hour sizable fishing 
and freight boats use the channels. 

Those who travel the Saint John River 
road will have an unusual experience 
when they cross the covered bridge at 
Hartland. Covered bridges are common 
in New Brunswick; we have about 300 
of them. But the one at Hartland is un- 
usual in that it is the longest one in the 
world. 

Would you like to try something un- 
usual? Drive at about 20 miles an hour 
and look at an inside wall of the bridge. 
You'll hardly see it. What you will see 
is right through it to all the landscape 
up or down the river. Why? Because 
the cracks between the boards let 
through a whole series of little glimpses 
at the landscape so close together that 
it seems that the boards are not there 
at all.*The same is true of most covered 
bridges, but it requires the unusual 
length of the one at Hartland to make 
your experiment a truly unusual one. 


Mines in New Brunswick? 


Metal mines in New Brunswick? No, 
there aren’t. Enough reports, official 
and otherwise, to fill a mine have been 
written and spoken over the past cen- 
tury to prove there’s no mine here. 
What’s unusual about so negative a 
statement? During the past five years 
enough gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, uranium, tungsten and sulphur 

Ivan H. Crowell is Director of Handi- 
crafts, Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment, New Brunswick, Canada. 
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Motorists can see through walls of un- 
usual covered bridge in New Brunswick. 


have been found to make New Bruns- 
wick one of the richest metal areas in 
the world. Today, complete new town- 
sites are being laid out in what was re- 
cently woodland, villages are growing 
into towns, and towns are growing into 
cities, 

Fundy National Park is all unusual. 
Everything about its 80 square miles 
needs to be described in superlatives. 
Some of the most beautiful hills and 
lakes and rivers in our province and a 
magnificent portion of the Bay of Fundy 
are included in this park. A finer area 
could hardly be imagined. A special 
section of wooded land looking across 
the salt water Bay has been set aside 
for those who come by car with their 
tents, or by trailer. 

You can rent a camp area, which in- 
cludes general caretaking of the ground, 
nearby picnic tables, cook and wash 
house privileges (the camping area has 
several), for about one dollar for two 
weeks—yes, one dollar, that’s all! Trailer 
parking, with water and electric con- 
nections, will cost you around $1.00 for 
each week. 


it’s All Free 


But that’s only the beginning. Do you 
like to fish? Just take your rod and try 
your luck on any brook, river, or lake in 
the park; it’s all free. Do the children 
like to swing, slide and play on similar 
equipment? There’s a special area just 
for them, free. Movies? The National 
Film Board has showings outdoors in 
the amphitheatre and indoors at the 
Community Hall. They’re free, too. 
Would you like to swim? A magnificent 
swimming pool with heated and filtered 
salt water will cost you only a few cents. 
Bowling, tennis, golf and boating facili- 
ties are available, too, at most reason- 
able fees. Of course, there are wonder- 
ful chalets that can be rented by the 
day or week; also, a hotel.and numer- 
ous rooms in homes in the adjacent vil- 
lage of Alma are available to visitors. If 
you care to write me, I'll have litera- 
ture about New Brunswick sent to you. 

Now, don’t you agree that you might 
find New Brunswick just a bit un- 
usual? e 














There’s room to relax in uncrowded 


Canada 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED... 


Canada contains a host of memorable holiday settings ... 
among them there’s a “sun-spot” that will completely suit 
you. There are thousands of miles of unspoiled outdoors... 
interesting “foreign” cities...grand National Parks... fun- 
famed resorts where you can rest in luxurious ease, or 
play as you please. No passport needed. See your travel 
or transportation agent soon; send the coupon now. 


; A 
Canada’s many courses furnish new Canada’s coasts and inland waters offer grand 
golfing thrills, scenic splendour. sailing, swimming, sunning...good times for all. 


01-2-02-55-01 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Ortawa, CANapa Name 
Send me your 48-page, full-colour (PLEASE PRINT) 
book on vacation attractions in 
all parts of Canada 








Tell me where 16 mm sound films Address 
on Canadian travel subjects are 
available in the U.S.A. 0 

Check V as required 






















Travel Canadian Pacific 
to Alaska! 


Start your cruise trip by going 
to Vancouver aboard Canada’s 
first and only stainless steel, 
Dome streamliner. 


Now take the most exciting trip 
of your life! Cross scenic Can- 
ada on Canadian Pacific’s new 
Dome train; board a Canadian 
Pacific ship for Alaska! 
Starting April 24, you can 
leave for Vancouver from Mont- 
real or Toronto. Your route: via 
spectacular Banff and Lake 
Louise in the Canadian Rockies. 
On your way, view magnificent 
Canada from comfortable, high- 
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up Scenic Domes! 

On arrival in Vancouver, 
board one of Canadian Pacific’s 
spacious Princess ships for an 
8% day round trip to Alaska. And 
see 2,000 miles of unspoiled 
country under ever-changing 
northern lights along the smooth 
inside passage. 

There’s no extra train fare for 
Dome accommodations! And 
you pay as little as $180 for ship 
passage. Make reservations now! 


Contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific, in principal cities in U.S. and 


Canada. 
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Fravel TIPS 


Welcome news to travelers is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recent recommenda- 
tion to Congress to increase present 
tourist duty-free allowances from $500 
to $1,000—providing you have that 
much left. “Encouragement given to 
travel abroad,” the President said, “is 
extremely important . . . for its cultural 
and social importance in the free 
world. . . .” Administrators, who have 
long recognized the value of foreign 
travel, will applaud the President's 
recommendation and may be encour- 
aged to join those schools now offering 
professional growth credits for educa- 
tional travel. 





» A report from the U. S. Immigration 
Service emphasizes the status of inter- 
national travel in- 1954: nearly 1,000,- 
000 left American ports for overseas 
last year, the majority for Europe. 
After a survey of advance transatlantic 
bookings, the European Travel Com- 
mission reports an advance 1955 de- 
mand 16 per cent higher than in 1954. 


Festival Time in Canada 
If you like festivals, historic pagean- 
try and national color, plan a trip to 
Canada this year. Events crowd the 
calendar, from a revival of Quebec’s 
Winter Carnival and Mardi Gras on a 
full scale for the first time since 1928, 
to Nova Scotia’s summer-long pageants 
observing the 200th anniversary of the 
expulsion of the Acadians. At Ste. 
Agathe des Monts the Laurentian Win- 
ter Carnival (Feb. 10-22) will rival 
Quebec gaiety with an ice palace and 
international dogteam race. Ask Co- 
lonial Airlines (230 Park Ave., New 
York) about its seven-day, all-expense 
Laurentian vacation for $63 (plus air 
transportation) at Ste. Marguerite. 
Plan a summer trip with festivities 
like these in mind: Saskatchewan's 
golden jubilee celebration at Regina 
(May to Sept.); Alberta’s golden jubi- 
lee celebration at Edmonton (June 
through Sept.); the Calgary Stampede, 
rodeo at Calgary (July 5 to 10); Banff 
Indian Days at Banff, Alberta (July 14 
to 17); the Highland Games at Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia (July 13) and 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
(Aug. 10); the Nova Scotia Gaelic Mod, 
Ste. Anne’s, Cape Breton Isiand (Aug. 
5 to 12); and the Grand Pre Evangeline 
celebration in Nova Scotia (Aug. 15). 
Drama festivals include the Dominion 
Drama Festival at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan (May 9 to 15); the open-air 
Shakespeare Festival of the Earle Grey 
Players at Toronto (June 27 to July 





30); and the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival at Stratford, Ontario (June 27 
to Aug. 27) with accompanying music 
festival. 

» Choose the kind of vacation you 


want; chances are, you'll find it in 
Canada. Ask the Canadian Government 


Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, for | 
the booklet “1955 Canadian Package | 
Tours,” ready in April with a list of | 
all-expense trips throughout the coun- | 


try. 
For the hardy, American Youth 


Hostels (Nat'l. Hqrs., Travel Dept., 14 | 


West 8th St., New York 11) plans a 
six-week summer camp-out trip in 
Nova Scotia and a five-week cycling 


trip (including a five-day horseback | 


pack trip) through the Canadian 
Rockies, at about $2 a day plus trans- 
portation to Canada. 

On the other side of the continent, 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines offers sum- 
mertime Klondike tours from Vancou- 


ver, B. C. to Whitehorse, Alaska, then | 
by paddlewheel steamer down the | 
Yukon to Dawson City (8 days, $390), | 


with extension trips to Fairbanks, 


Nome, and Barrow, northernmost point | 
on the American continent. (Write to | 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Internat’] | 


Airport, Vancouver, B. C.) 


Even Huckleberry Finn would bask | 
happily on a Canada river cruise. Ask | 
Canadian National Railways (630 Fifth | 


Ave., New York 20) and Canada 
Steamship Lines (P. O. Box 100, 
Montreal, Canada) for information on 
St. Lawrence, Saguenay River, and 
lake cruises. Adding Bermuda to north- 
ern ports of call, Furness Line’s “Ocean 
Monarch” sails this summer from New 
York to Quebec, Halifax and the Sague- 
nay, then to the south (12-15 days, 
$300 up). 

On your way to New Brunswick, try 
a new $4,000,000 ferry ride between 
Bar Harbor, Me., and Yarmouth, N. S. 
Starting this spring, the “Bluenose” 
will carry 600 passengers and 150 cars 
on a 6% hour crossing of the Bay of 
Fundy. Also slated for spring is Ca- 
nadian Pacific’s gleaming new trans- 
continental train, “The Royal Canadi- 
an,” between Toronto, Montreal, and 
Vancouver.—AUDREY NOALL 


WANTED 


Educational directors for transatlantic 
ships. Short-term employment Apr.-Dec. 
1955, varied assignments from one round- 
trip sailing to 3-5 months. 

Qualifications—experience in cultural an- 
thropology, art, history, international rela- 
tions and economics, group work, language, 
philosophy, recreation, or sociology. Con- 
versational ability in French, German, 
Greek or Italian. 

Apply to: Council on Student Travel 
(0-1), 179 Broadway, New York 7. 
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‘/ SEE BRITAIN FIRST-BY RAIL! 


Depend upon British Railways 


for fast, frequent services . . . for 


Thniffe delightfully comfortable, low- 
1,000 miles of “Go-as-you-please” cost travel and tours in Britain. 


rail travel in Britain. 
$] 8 3rd ois $97 Ist And when you go to Ireland 
—_ — and the Continent, use the equally 


Also good for reservations, all . ° “Be,° 
Irish cross-channel services, includin convenient day or night facilities 
berths, and rail travel in Northern irelan 2 Z ‘ 
and points between Dublin and Belfast! provided by 33 direct sea routes. 
Valid for six months. Not on sale overseas. 








“GUEST TICKET” —unlimited rail travel— 
for 9 consecutive days—as low as $24, 
Not obtainable in Britain. 

Secure these, too, before you leave 
Train and cross-channel ship reserva- 
tions; attractive tours by rail/motor 
coach/ship. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT sos toca ' id eeik: 
ew wae os or literature, please write ept. 
or British Railways Offices in BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto. New York 20, N. Y. 

















START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 


Travel and study ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thriiling trip through Europe or around the 
world via TWA—take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s ‘Time Pay Plan‘‘! 


See all the sights. Live in London, Paris, Geneva or Rome \ hs ©. y e 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an accredited university. \ oc) ‘ 
You do both during one trip on a university-sponsored Y 
tour via TWA-—world leader in educational air travel. 
And you can take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s 
new “Time Pay Plan.” 
Choose a tour dealing with a special field such as music, 
art, languages—visit the Orient or go around the world. 


Sabbatical-Year Travelers: Special arrangements are avail- 
alle for travel and resident study! Mail the coupon today 
for details! 


Fly the finest... FLY- 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. « EUROPE - AFRICA + ASIA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
I am also interested in: Dept. ST-FE, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Sabbatical-Year p+ awe jag Sy information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 
Travel () Masks poem 
TWA’s “Time Address 
Pay Plan’’ ()} CR adtiisinn Pee yin 


State 2 ‘ ” Phone No ni st PEE 
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Scholastic Magazines selected list of 


GREAT BOOKS by FAMOUS AUTHORS 


























CLASSICS 
1. IVANHOE, Sir Walter Scott (44¢) Pocket-size books of 
2. WHITE FANG, Jack London (31¢) 4 H 
Wolf dog’s struggle for survival in the outstanding merit, 
kill-or-be-killed world of the North. hard-to-find In class- 
3. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Jane Austen (31¢) .¢ 
room quantities, now 
4. CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Rostand (31¢) ™ 
Brian Hooker's incomparable translation. available at only 
5. RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane (31¢) 22 31 & 44 
6. SHORT STORIES OF STEVENSON (31¢) Cc, Cc Cc 
The Bottle Imp, Dr. Jekyll, A Lodging for / 
the Night and 7 others. POSTAGE PAID L 
7. HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES Hawthorne (31¢) Now by means of Scholastic 
’ 
8. TALE OF TWO CITIES, Dickens (31¢) Magazines’ carefully selected list 
9. wis an Addie onde of pocket-size books for school 
, ND US, Carson ¢ j i- 
Spectacular best-seller describing the eee, Yow ae easily and en : 
magic and mystery of the ocean. cally broaden your students 
reading horizons. You can help : 
10, WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronte — (31¢) them discover that well-written 
11. JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte (31¢) books can also be highly enter- 
taining reading. From no other 
12. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana (22¢) single source can you obtain 
13. THE SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne (31¢) low-cost paper-bound books like : 
these in classroom quantities. 
14. FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES, Shakespeare (3)¢) Whether time-tested classics or 
ae Macbeth, Romeo & Juliet, books by more recent authors, 
all have the ageless quality of 
The Tempest, Twelfth Night, A Midsum- . 
mer Night’s Dream, As You Like It. chosen for educational value and 
youth appeal. Here’s how you 
16. SILAS MARNER, George Eliot (22¢) can use these books to strengthen 
17. KON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdah! (31¢) your reading program: 
Best-selling account of six men braving Individual student reading 3 
the Pacific on a storm-tossed raft assignments 
18. AUTOBIOG, OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN  (31¢) Texts for class reading and 
study 
19. THE LINCOLN READER, Pauli Angle (44¢) di 
A rich, full-length portrait, drawn from Building class and school 4 
the works of 65 noted biographers, schol- libraries 
ars, statesmen and contemporaries. Books may be purchased through 
20. WINSTON CHURCHILL, Taylor (31¢) the teacher by the students them- 
A fresh, spirited approach to the many- selves, by library, PTA and other 
sided career of the great statesman. funds, or by School Board orders. 4 
The cost of the books is ail you 
y 
ANTHOLOGIES, POETRY pay. We pay all shipping and 
AND COLLECTIONS postal charges. 
21. ROBERT FROST'S POEMS (31¢) 
More than 100 best poems. Commentary 4 
y Louis Unt . Ius , 
Fs ee 24. GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF POE (31¢) 
22. POCKET BOOK OF VERSE (31¢) 21 tales, 34 poems by a great storyteller, 
77 great English and American poets, 249 including The Gold Bug, The Purloined 
poems. Edited by M. E. Speare. Letter, The Raven, etc. 
. 25. ANIMAL TALES. Mary Dirlam, ed. (22¢) “« 
23. LEAVES OF GRASS, Whitman (44¢) Lively, amusing stories about animals, 


The incomparable poems of the exu- 
berant, passionate man who loved his 
country and wrote of it as no other has 
ever done. 


birds and insects, chosen from the best 
in Scholastic Magazines. 


Continued on opposite page 








GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS (Continued) 


26. 


. TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES 


. POCKET BOOK OF SHORT STORIES 


HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES (22¢) 
A best-selling collection of stories from 
Scholastic, dealing with teen-agers’ prob- 
lems of home and school life. 


(31¢) 
Another sparkling collection from Scho- 
lastic, with authors like Lardner, Saroyan, 
Steinbeck, Sinclair Lewis, Parker. 


(31¢) 
Hemingway, Balzac, O. Henry, Maugham 


44. BUFFALO BILL, Shannon Garst 


. BUCKSKIN BRIGADE, Jim Kjelgaard 


(22¢) 
The vivid story of a 15-year-old boy in 
buckskin named William F. Cody—better 
known as Buffalo Bill—one of the best 
pony express riders on the frontier. 


(22¢) 
Ten true stories of the trail-blazing 
heroes who conquered the wilderness— 
the scouts, traders, boatmen and trappers 
who shaped America’s destiny. 
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. NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31¢) 
Handy-sized—approved for school use. 


. SPANISH DICTIONARY 
30,000 words, phrases and idioms. 


. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (22¢) 
Best-selling guide to dating, manners. 


. Hl THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Head (22¢) 
Student handbook for high school life. 


(31¢) 


. ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS, 
Gay Head (22¢) 
Practical rules for manners and behavior 
covering every social situation. 


and 18 other masters of the short story. 
Edited by M. E. Speare. 


. 30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL 
VOCABULARY, Funk & Lewis (22¢) 
15-minute-a-day guide to word mastery. 


HANDY REFERENCE AND 
PERSONAL GROWTH 


46. BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS (44¢) 
Short version, ed. by Christopher Morley. 


47. ROGET’S POCKET THESAURUS (31¢) 


. GREAT ESSAYS, Peterson, ed. (31¢) 
50 essays by 38 great writers, including 
Bacon, Montaigne, Huxley, Swift, Ches- 
terton and William James. 


. 6 MINUTES A DAY TO PERFECT SPELLING, 
Schefter (31¢) 
Easy, tested method that helps thousands. 


. INDIAN COUNTRY, Dorothy M. Johnson (31¢) 
An authentic portrayal of life on the 
western American frontier. in 11 moving 
stories by an outstanding writer. 


~~-- Order Form for “Great Books by Famous Authors” ~ — - 


IMPORTANT: Because of the low price of these books, we can accept only orders for 
20 or more books, mailed to one address. Remittance must accompany order, with 
one exception: An official school order for 100 or more books, signed by a principal, 
superintendent, purchasing agent or head of department, will be accepted without 
remittance and a bill will be sent later. 


Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


. SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS (44¢) 
James Joyce, Herman Melville, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Nikolay Gogol, Glenway 
Westcott, William Faulkner contribute 
immortal short works of fiction. 





BEST TEEN-AGE LITERATURE 
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33. 


. A GIRL CAN DREAM, Cavanna 


LITTLE WOMEN, Alcott (31¢) 
MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢) 
A rousing tale of adventure and chivalry 
on which the movie “The Black Shield 
of Falworth”’ is based. 


(22¢) 
Loretta Larkin wins an essay contest, 
with flying lessons as the prize. A vivid, 
romantic story of school life. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain (31¢) 


. JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLER’S CAPTIVE 


John Masefield (22¢) 
An exciting narrative from the pen of 
Britain’s poet laureate—the adventures 
of a boy held prisoner by sea raiders. 


. CARCAJOU—KING OF THE NORTH, 


. SECRET SEA, Robb White 


Rutherford Montgomery (22¢) 
Carcajou—the wolverine—30 pounds of 
diabolical cunning and snarling fury, de- 
clares war on an Indian hunter in this 
dramatic story of the frozen North. 


. THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON, 


Eleanore M. Jewett (31¢) 
An eerie mystery set in the ancient Abbey 
of Glastonbury, in which two boys come 
across the treasures of King Arthur. 


(31¢) 
Pursued by a sinister enemy, Lt. Cmdr. 
Pete Martin seeks the riches of a sunken 
Spanish treasure ship in this rousing ad- 
venture by a popular author. 


THE TATTOOED MAN, Howard Pease (22¢) 
A lusty blend of mystery and adventure 
at sea—of evil cutthroats lurking below 
decks, of an encounter with sharks, of 
a thrilling escape. 


. SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, 


Helen Dore Boylston (22¢) 
A “must” for career-girls-to-be! The gay, 
warm-hearted story of a vivacious, red- 
headed nurse who finds excitement and 
romance in a big city hospital. 


. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard 


. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen 


A handsome Irish setter and his young 
trainer, Danny Pickett, come face to face 
with a vicious outlaw bear in this vigor- 
ous, inspiring tale of the outdoors. 


(22¢) 
The hilarious adventures of Bertram 
Poddle, who sets out to earn his way and 
falls prey to the get-rich-quick wiles 
of Sleemish Enterprises. 


NO. TITLE ie {sie e 


bs. TITLE rm 





Ivanhoe, PL19, 44¢ 


31 [Short Novels, DF35E, 44¢ 





White Fang, 16, 31¢ 


32 |Little Women, T9, 31¢ 





Pride & Prej. PL9, 31¢ 


33 [Men of tron, 118, 31¢ 





Cyrano, BA1230, 31¢ 


34 A Girl Con Dream, 18, 22¢ 





Red Badge, PL20, 31¢ 


35 |Huckleberry Finn, PC199, 31¢ 





Stevenson, PC48, 31¢ 


36 jJim Davis, T11, 22¢ 





Seven Gables, PL15, 31¢ 


37 |Corajou, T13, 22¢ 





Tale Two Cities, PC35, 31¢ 


38 |Hidden Treasure, 125, 31¢ 





2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Sea Around Us, AM100, 31¢ 


39 |Secret Sea, 164, 31¢ * 





~ 
= 


Wuthering Hghts., PL10, 31¢ 


40 [Tattooed Mon, C10, 22¢ 





Jane Eyre, PC88, 31¢ 


41 [Sue Barton, Sr., 153, 22¢ 





2 Yrs. Bef. Mast, Y76, 22¢ 


42 |Big Red, C18, 22¢ 





Scarlet Letter, PC65, 31¢ 


43 | Bertie Mokes Break, T12, 22¢ 





Shakes. Trag., PC14, 31¢ 


44 [Buffalo Bill, 148, 22¢ 





Shakes. Com., PC15, 31¢ 


45 | Buckskin Brig., 160, 22¢ 





Silas Marner, P552, 22¢ 


Bartlett's Quot., Pmo205$, 44¢ 





Kon-tiki, Pma243, 31¢ 


47 | Roget's Thesaurus, PCY3, 31¢ 





Franklin's Aut., PL18, 31¢ 


48 | Webster Dict., A808, 31¢ 





Lincoln Reader, PGC23, 44¢ 


49 [Spanish Dict., PC122, 3i¢ 





Winston Churchill, PC133, 31¢ 


50 | Boy dates Girl, Tl, 22¢ 





Frost's Poems, PC94, 31¢ 


51 |Hi There, 12, 22¢ = 





P.B. of Verse, PCII, 31¢ 


52 | Etiquette, 121, 22¢ * 





Leaves of Grass, AMs117, 44¢ 


53 | Powerful Vocab., P569, 22¢ 





Poe's Tales & Poems, PC45, 31¢ 





54 | Perf. Spelling, PC145, 31¢ 




















Animal Tales, 15, 22¢ 
Hit Parade, 14, 22¢ 
Twenty Grand, 8154, 31¢ 
Short Stories, PC12, 31¢ 
Great Essays, PC113, 31¢ 
Indian Country, 8829, 31¢ 
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The Writing Program 
Must Go On—Somehow 


N haste and desperation, many Eng- 

lish teachers with overcrowded 
classes are resorting to writing pro- 
gram practices that seem undesirable, 
even as temporary expedients. Some 
teachers have virtually dropped com- 
position as a class activity. Pupils 
spend their time reading, discussing, 
filling in blanks in workbooks, and tak- 
ing objective examinations. Such a so- 
lution to the problem of excessive 
pupil-load is unfortunate, because the 
pupils will probably never learn to 
write well. 

The above findings came out of a 
recent statewide study of the problems 
of teaching English in California sec- 
ondary schools, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Council of English Associations. 
Other findings: every set of 250-word 
compositions received by a_ teacher 
with a mode pupil load of 150 a day 
adds an additional 21.5 hours of read- 
ing and marking to the regular work 
week; the 431 teachers who partici- 
pated in the study report that almost 
all of such work must be done in the 
evenings.and.on week-ends. 

Teachers and authorities taking part 
in the study agree that secondary 
school pupils need continual, super- 
vised practice in written composition 
throughout their required years of 
English. Slightly different amounts of 
practice are recommended for the dif- 
ferent grade levels (from 150 words a 
week for freshmen to 350 words a 
week for seniors). They also recom- 
mend that some careful writing be done 
daily. Obviously English teachers are 
convinced of the value of continual 
practice in writing—they do not dis- 
continue it willingly. 

As another expedient solution to the 
problem, many teachers continue to 
require weekly compositions of their 
pupils but have given up trying to 
read them. Instead they encourage each 
pupil to keep his papers in a folder 
until such time as the teacher can spot- 
check or browse through them to de- 
termine a suitable grade. Such writing 
is understandably difficult to motivate. 
At the same time, the pupils may be 
practicing mistakes, and they may be 
learning to hate writing. 

Other teachers have attempted to 
provide their writers with readers by 


William J. Dusel is Supervisor of 
Student Teaching in English at San 
Jose (Calif.) State College. 





encouraging pupils to mark each other’s 
papers. Such an arrangement obviously 
supplies writers with a kind of motive, 
but pupil-readers can hardly be de- 
pended on to teach writing. Imagine 
a room full of beginner violinists crit- 
icizing each other’s intonation and tech- 
nique. 

It is also evident from the Cali- 
fornia study that many English teachers 
are attempting to carry on business as 
usual—assigning weekly compositions, 
then reading and marking them with 
meticulous care. But 70 per cent re- 
port that they are slighting their own 
reading; 38 per cent sacrifice oppor- 
tunities to pursue creative hobbies; and 
33 per cent forgo participation in com- 
munity activities. While such sacrifice 
is admirable, no teacher should be en- 
couraged or expected to relinquish his 
rights and responsibilities as an edu- 
cated adult in order to teach English. 

Of course there are better ways to 
teach writing. But to talk of ideal 
procedures when emergency conditions 
prevail is pointless. More important 
now is the question, “Are there any 
more desirable ways of teaching writ- 
ing to large classes?” The answer is yes. 


Stimulating Interest 


Providing daily practice in written 
composition: In the belief that com- 
posing several purposeful sentences 
each day may provide more valuable 
practice than writing a 500-word theme 
once or twice a semester, teachers who 
took part in the study conclude each 
day’s English lesson by having every 
pupil record what he believes to be 
the most significant accomplishments of 
the class. Each pupil is also asked to 
turn in daily questions on class activ- 
ities or to offer suggestions for the 
next day’s work. 

Planning more ambitious writing ac- 
tivities: Class discussions which become 
lively are interrupted to allow each 
pupil to formulate his best argument in 
writing. The teachers encourage pupils 
to express themselves in literary forms 
in common use: the letter, the editorial, 
the movie and book review, the 
article. Subjects recommended are those 
which are of immediate concern to the 
pupils. 

Providing interested readers for every 
assigned piece of writing: This is done 
in order to ensure the completion of the 
communication cycle—idea, expression, 





By WILLIAM J. DUSEL 


response, new idea. Before a_ pupil 
can be made to want to write well, he 
must feel that others are interested in 
his thoughts, and that writing will 
communicate them. It follows that the 
pupil who gains this kind of satisfaction 
will show more improvement and will 
need less adult prompting and criticism 
than the pupil who writes in boredom 
or out of compulsion. Pupils are en- 
couraged to write to each other as 
freely as they converse. They exchange 
sets of compositions with other English 
classes on topics of immediate inter- 
est; but they respond to each other’s 
ideas by adding written comments in 
the form of questions, signs of agree- 
ment and disagreement. 

Maintaining a_ positive attitude 
toward each pupil’s efforts at self ex- 
pression: Continual emphasis on_ his 
mistakes, his weaknesses, his ignorance 
may actually inhibit a pupil’s growth 
in language power. Consequently teach- 
ers should take every opportunity to 
point out examples of good writing 
found in each pupil's compositions, in 
newspaper and magazine articles, and 
in books which the class is reading. 
In this way they focus his attention 
on models of good writing in order to 
give direction to his efforts. 

Determining individual pupil needs 
for remedial work in writing: This they 
manage by examining frequently each 
pupil’s folder of written work and 
commenting on, not marking, his difficul- 
ties. They then refer him to appro- 
priate exercises in handbooks or work- 
books. Difficulties which are common 
to many, they discuss in general class 
session. After completing the assigned 
remedial work, each pupil checks back 
through his earlier writings in search 
of parts which need revision. 

Teachers who have been in the 
habit of bringing any and all errors in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
usage to the pupil’s attention in every 
composition he writes will undoubtedly 
find it disturbing to read papers with- 
out marking errors. They may feel 
downright derelict in their duty. But 
if they are conscientious in another, 
more important, way—that is, in keep- 
ing interest alive in the ingenious pro- 
cess of putting black marks on white 
paper to transmit ideas—they will make 
sure that each pupil’s writing brings 
him some form of deep, personal satis- 
faction. From this satisfaction will 
grow the desire to learn to write well. e 
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Goodby Earth and All That 


“M@DIN, a real planet? Nonsense!” I 

quipped at a nine-year-old friend 
of mine. “But I know it is real,” he per- 
sisted, “Captain Video goes there all 
the time.” It tock me nearly 30 minutes 
to convince this junior space merchant 
that his Odin was mythical and had no 
proper place in our planetary system. 
Finally he gave in, but reluctantly, and 
protested that if Odin isn’t real, “why 
do they talk about it?” 

While Hollywood, comic books, and 
a few TV programs must share some of 
the blame for misinforming—intention- 
ally or unintentionally—a young audi- 
ence eager and willing to cope with the 
facts of science, we must shoulder part 
of it for our failure to guide our stu- 
dents along meteor-free channels of 
space, so to speak. Over the past two 
years a plethora of excellent books 
“popularizing” topics of science have 
found their way into home and school 
libraries. Meaty with fact and written to 
excite the imagination, they are making 
a sound contribution to our youngsters’ 
concept of the universe they live in. 

Three librarians have told us that 
books popularizing science continue to 
circulate long after other types of books 
have ceased to excite interest, and that 
they don’t believe that publishers have 
begun to take care of the demand. 

From Random House comes word 
that, of the nine science topic books 
they have published (totaling a circu- 
lation of 200,000), All About Dinosaurs 
and All About the Stars have been the 
most popular. Both books sell for about 
$1.95. Doubleday reports that in its 48- 
book “Real Book” series (published by 
Garden City), Real Book About Space 
Travel and Real Book About the Stars 
($1.25) are the best sellers. From Frank- 
lin Watts comes word that among their 
“First Book” series, those dealing with 
science topics have totaled 225,000 
sales. 

The flying saucer controversy has 
provided much excitement. In 1950 
when Holt published Frank Scully’s 
Behind the Flying Saucers, a sensational 
but poorly researched treatment of the 
controversial phenomena, the fun began. 
Harper followed with Gerald Heard’s 
Is Another World Watching? Flying 
Saucers from Outer Space, by Donald 
Edward Keyhoe, published by Holt that 
year, is a sober, logical, carefully writ- 





ten attempt to present the facts. Encour- 
aged by the book’s popularity (it sold 
60,000 copies), Holt editors persuaded 
Major Keyhoe to write a follow-up en- 
titled The Flying Saucer Conspiracy 
($3.50), which will show in a step-by- 
step analysis how the facts about un- 
identified flying objects are kept from 
most Americans. Watch for it in May. 
Ironically, the least popular of the fly- 
ing saucer books is Flying Saucers, by 
Donald H. Manzel, published in 1953 
by Harvard University Press ($4.75), 
the one book that debunks all the mys- 
teries attributed to saucers. 


Choose an Orbit 


Like the flying saucer controversy, 
the idea of space travel has been brew- 
ing in the minds of writers and coming 
out through magazines and books for 
some time now Willy Ley, rocket ex- 
pert, has been writing popular books on 
rockets and space travel since 1944 
when Viking published his Rockets: The 
Future of Travel Beyond the Strato- 
sphere. In 1947, his second space book, 
Rockets: The Future of Flight Beyond 
the Stratosphere, appeared. In 1950, 
The Conquest of Space (Viking) brought 
space fans up-to-date on new develop- 
ments and theories. A year later, Arthur 
C. Clarke’s Exploration of Space (Har- 
per) spoke authoritatively about space 
stations, spaceships, and space explora- 
tion. 

The space book trend is still in full 
swing. Last year’s titles included Martin 
Caidin’s Worlds in Space (Holt, $4.95) 
in which the author tried to produce a 
book different from his Jets, Rockets, 
and Guided Missiles and Rockets Be- 
yond the Earth. Others: The Science 
Book of Space Travel, by H. L. Good- 
win (Watts, $2.95), a good reporting 
job with the pros and cons; Skyrocket- 
ing Into the Unknown, by Charles 
Coombs (Morrow, $4), which details 
latest equipment, probes into possibili- 
ties of future travel; and Going Into 
Space, by Arthur C. Clarke (Harper, 
$2.50). Scheduled for publication this 
month is the first of what may be many 
more: Exploring Mars, by Robert S. 
Richardson (McGraw-Hill, $4), astron- 
omer at Mt. Wilson Observatory. It de- 
scribes how space travel may become a 
reality, plots a course to Mars, and gives 
details about the planet.—Harpy Fincu 











CURRENT AND CHOICE 


FICTION: Welcome addition to any 
library is the new f'reasury of Sherlock 
Holmes, 27 stories,and two novels se- 
lected and edited by Adrian Conan 
Doyle (Hanover H‘ use, $2.95). Twenty 
sparkling stories about Irish country life 
appear in The Reg Petticoat by Bryan 
MacMahan (Duttcen, $3). The Golden 
Argosy, edited by Yan H. Cartmell and 
Charles Grayson (Dial, $6), launches 
in an attractive new edition this well- 
known collection df widely read short 
stories by American and British authors. 

In The Mouse That Roared (Little, 
Brown, $3.50), Leonard Wibberley com- 
bines fantasy and farce in a tale of a 
European duchy threatened economi- 
cally by California wine. In a more 
serious vein, The Forest Lord by Noel 
B. Gerson (Doubleday, $3.95) details 
the romantic adventures of a young 
Englishman in Charlestown during the 
early 1700's. 

NON-FICTION: Two Minutes Till 
Midnight by Elmer Davis ( Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $2.75) surveys American policies 
and perils in the thermonuclear age. 
Soviet Power and Policy by George B. 
de Huszar and Associates (Crowell, 
$8.75) deals factually with the natural 
resources, ideology, people, education, 
armed strength, foreign policy, and ter- 
ritorial expansion of the Soviet Union. 

In Vorkuta, Dr. Joseph Scholmer re- 
ports on his three and one-half years of 
Russian imprisonment in the notorious 
Arctic slave city (Holt, $3.75). Pitiless 
Jungle by John L. Brom (David Mc- 
Kay, $5) describes the startling experi- 
ences of a French film director on loca- 
tion in French Equatorial Africa. 

Magazine in book form, American 
Heritage will include features of each— 
six bound books a year with illustrations, 
articles, and excerpts or condensations 
of current historical books. (American 
Heritage, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17; 
subscriptions $12 a year, single copies 
$2.95. ) 3 

New guidance #naterial for desegre- 
gation in the schools includes Schools in 
Transition, edited iby R. M. Williams, 
Jr., and Margaret Ryan (Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of N. C. Press, $3), an account of 
problem-solving in:24 communities, and 
Education in a Tiansition Community 
by Jean D. Grambs (Intergroup Edu- 
cation Pamphlet, National Conference 
of Christian and Jews, 25¢), with sug- 
gestions on adminisrative, teaching, and 
community policy :nd planning. 

TEXT: On Stage, Everyone by Grace 
Barnes and Mary jean Sutcliffe (Mac- 
millan, $3.20) provides a comprehen- 
sive introduction tb acting skills, pro- 
duction techniques, and theatre mate- 
rials for high schoo} dramatics students. 








PLE Materials 


Just fill in coupons for the items you want. Clip and send in one 
envelope directly to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 
You will receive materials directly from advertisers. These coupons 
valid for two months only. 


OTHER COUPONS FOUND ON PAGES 40-T, 42-T, 44-T 


o 


Name 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS (page 7-T) ST-1-1-55 
Please send me a sample booklet of the American Histori- 
cal Series. / enclose $.25 (in stamp or coin) to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing. 


.. Grade. 





School No. Pupils 





Addr 





AMERICANA CORPORATION (page 2-T) ST-2-2-55 
Please send me your free reading list on SCIENCE. 


Grade 


Nome. 


School 





No. Pupils. 





EE EC 
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Name 
School 
Address. 


$T-3-2-55 
Handbook. Also 


AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES (page 44-T) 


Please send free Classroom Recordings 
details on free 3-speed phonograph offer. 


a 





___—. No. Pupils. eee 
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DONG ccenenee 
School_ 
Addre 


BELL & HOWELL (page 48-T) $T-4-2-55 


Please send me your free booklet on sound movie equip- 
ment for schools. 


Grade 





No. Pupils. 








CHARLES BESELER COMPPANY (page 29-T) ST-5-2-55 
See page 29-T for news about the most effective teaching 
tool in use. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE (page 5-T) ST-6-2-55 
Please send me a free copy of The Genie Story. 
Also a list of your other free aids... 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS (page 33-T) ST-7-2-55 
Please send me your illustrated booklets and folders. 
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EVERYMAN IN SADDLE SHOES 





Continued from page 20-T 


This semester P. E. will publish a series of 10 articles on 
“How to Judge Radio and TV Programs.” The series gives 
background and yardstick questions for evaluation. 

There are other sources of criticism equally helpful. 
We have developed the habit of clipping John Crosby’s 
Sunday column from our local paper. Very often this critic 
takes dramatic programs as subjects for discussion. Students, 
as I hoped they would, now ask my opinion of his three 
weekday columns. Time and Newsweek provide other easily 
accessible sources of criticism of stage, screen, and radio- 
TV. The more advanced student ought to know about the 
popular critics in the Saturday Review, New Yorker, and 
The Reporter. Gilbert Seldes, Arthur Knight, Goodman Ace, 
Hollis Alpert, Philip Hamburger, John McCarten, and 
Marya Mannes ought to be household words in America; 
they are doing a superlative job of relating their very sensi- 
tive appreciation of the humane tradition to the still im- 
mature world of American popular arts. Until textbook 
publishers see the importance of these critics and reprint 
them in the essay sections of our literature books, we will 
have to rely on our clippings and ditto machines. 


How to Provoke Criticism 

This criticism will give teen-agers models for their own 
written and spoken analyses of current TV fare. Assign a 
play as part of a drama unit, and sit back and wait for 
some really interesting class discussions. Recently my tenth 
grade sections viewed Split Level, a Kraft Television Play- 
house production. The title referred to plans for a modern 
house that an aspiring architect was presenting to New 
York firms in the hope of realizing his dream of becoming 
a success in his field. The parents of the young architect’s 
fiancee wanted the young couple to settle down to the 
secure life of the small town. In short, the play was a re- 
statement of the perennial problem: idealism or security; 
inventiveness and creativity or playing it safe with the soft 
touch. The class responded well to a discussion of the 
theme of the play; it was in their idiom, in their mode of 
perceiving. But they had missed completely the tight sym- 
bolic structure woven into the play. The skyscraper that 
the young man hoped someday to build symbolized aspira- 
tion; the lumber yard job he was offered in the small town 
stood for boredom and monotony. The split level house in 
itself symbolized the tension between security (the ground 
floor) and idealism (the second level) in the young man’s 
mind. Here is a practical example of how a TV play can 
enrich the teen-ager’s understanding of literary techniques. 

It is not always possible to foresee a good play. When 
the class is stuck with a stinker, the teacher can illustrate 
superficiality and slickness. This is no unimportant thing to 
do, since it is my experience that students resist quality 
because they do not see the important differences between 
the mediocre and the good. Common experience of a bad 
play, then, has important advantages. 

One way to avoid poor plays is the kinescope. Local 
stations sometimes will lend a kine for educational pur- 
poses. Last year in the middle of a drama unit, a good 
play appeared on the Motorola TV Hour, Judith Anderson 
and Sir Cedric Hardwicke starring in Black Chiffon. I asked 
our local TV station for permission to show the kine to my 

(Continued on page 43-T) 
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ions Supermarkets 


Washington has three of them 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


j YOU are like most teachers you 
know too little about education’s 
three “supermarkets” located in Wash- 
ington: the NEA, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the American Council 
on Education. If you belong to the 
NEA you are one of 500,000, a number 
representing half the nation’s teachers. 
And possibly you know of activities and 
publications of the Office of Education. 
This is a Federal Government agency 
in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, whose secretary has 
cabinet rank. Doubtless, too, you’ve 
read or used publications of the Ameri- 
can Council, an association of organi- 
zations engaged in education. 

Every classroom teacher should have 
a speaking acquaintance with these or- 
ganizations. 

The NEA, which becomes a century 
old in 1957, is engaged in an extensive 
Centennial Action Program. A major 
step in the CAP is a $5,000,000 build- 
ing project. By the time that birthday 
arrives, the organization—which is. gov- 
erned by a Representative Assembly of 
5,000 persons, more than three-fourths 
of whom are classroom teachers—hopes 
to be occupying its new NEA Center 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Regular 
dues ($5) of members (collected in 
“unified dues” by several of the state 
teachers associations) sustain the cur- 
rent operations of the NEA. Secretary 
William G. Carr reports that life mem- 
berships of $150 (payable in ten in- 
stallments) enable the building pro- 
gram to go forward. 

The NEA is made up of 29 depart- 
ments—Audio-Visual, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Mathematics, Rural Education, and 
Science, to name a few. Each has its 
own meetings and activities. In any 
case, you know that the NEA is an in- 
dependent, voluntary, non-government- 
al organization of educators pledged “to 
elevate the character and to advance 
the interests of the teaching profession.” 

How does the NEA serve its mem- 
bers? Look at its achievements in three 
areas: (1) defending schools, (2) es- 
tablishing salary goals, (3) improving 
instruction. 

As a preventive measure against un- 
warranted attacks on schools the NEA, 
in June, 1954, joined with the Maga- 


Harold M. Long, of the social studies 
department of Glens Falls (N. Y.) 
H. S., is a contributing editor to Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 


Learn what they can do for you 


zine Publishers Association of America 
in forming a joint committee of 60 edu- 
cators and 60 editors to advise on art- 
icles about schools appearing in popular 
magazines. In another way, through the 
work of its Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, the 
NEA is constantly alert to investigate 
attacks on schools and school personnel. 

In establishing salary goals the NEA 
has advocated a scale from $4,000 to 
$9,000 as realistic. (Yes, some school 
systems are now within reach of a 
$4,000 starting salary.) Retirement in- 
come has been protected, too. Thanks 
to NEA help, Congress in the 1954 
revenue act allowed a $1,200 income 
tax exemption for retired persons. 

To improve teaching, the NEA spon- 
sors a series of regional instructional 
conferences which cut across subject 
matter and grade level lines. Delegates 
to these conferences are selected by the 
NEA, by state departments of educa- 
tion, and by state and local teachers as- 
sociations. One such conference is 
scheduled to meet at Denver, April 
18-21, 1955. 


1,600 Publications 


Whether you are within reach of one 
of these conferences or not, you will 
surely find ways to better teaching 
among the NEA’s 1,600 publications of 
research, yearbooks, and teaching aids 
as well as in the NEA Journal. As a 
starter for your reading I'd suggest 
True Faith and Allegiance (75¢) if you 
want an inspiring sight-raiser on the 
importance of public schools. When 
you write to NEA, ask for a classified 
list of these 1,600 titles. This will put 
you on speaking terms with what its 
own Handbook describes as “the only 
organization that represents or has the 
possibility of representing the great 
body of teachers in the United States.” 

The U. S. Office of Education is ten 


The NEA Center to be completed in 1957. 


years younger than the NEA, having 
been established by Congress in 1867. 
Most recently the office has become an 
integral part of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, ad- 
ministered by Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Samuel Miller Brownell, is also a 
presidential appointee. He and his staff 
administer Federal funds for education, 
collect and disseminate educational in- 
formation, and conduct the research 
programs of the Office of Education. 


How Funds Are Spent 


The funds administered go to land 
grant colleges, to vocational education 
under the George-Barden and Smith- 
Hughes Acts (o¢rievIture. homemaking, 
distribution, trade and industrial edu- 
cation), and for the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of schools in 
Federally affected areas. The consulta- 
tive, advisory, and information services 
are rendered to educators and the pub- 
lic generally. The Office of Education 
staff works especially with chief state 
school officers, state departments of 
education representatives, and with 
leading education organizations. It 
has specialists in social studies, geogra- 
phy, and language arts. School admin- 
istrators, teachers, librarians, students, 
parents, and others avail themselves of 
publications growing out of Office of 
Education research which are available 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. Ask 
for the Education list. 

At this time the Office conducts its 
own research in cooperation with state 
and local education officers, but its re- 
search program probably will be great 
ly extended when the Cooperative Re 
search Program authorized by the 83rd 
Congress gets into operation. Through 
the Cooperative Research Program the 
Office of Education is authorized to 
contract with state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges, and universities for 
needed research. e 

(To be concluded) 


The concluding part of Mr. Long's 
article will describe the functions of 
the American Council on Education, 
and will review three current NEA ac- 
tivities: teacher exchange, the 1955 
State and White House Conferences on 
Education, and the publications pro- 
gram.—Ed. 
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CANADIAN GOV'T. TRAVEL BUREAU (page 31-1) ST-8-2-55 
@ Please send me your book on vacation attractions in Canada 


_. Also information on 16mm sound films 


on Canedien travel — 
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CORONET FILMS (page 28-T) ST-9-2-55 


Send me information on how I! can rent or purchase 
Coronet films. 
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DRIVEHYRE CARS LTD. (page 30-T) $T-10-2-55 
Please send me free illustrated brochure C on Car Rental. 
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GOV'T. EMPLOYEES INS. CO. (page 9-T) $T-11-2-55 ® 

7 

Please send me your free booklet, Fund ls of Aute 2 

Insurance. s 
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INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING (page 23-T) S$T-12-2-55 
Please send me your list of films available for school use. 
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INTERNAT'L. CELLUC’T'N. PRODS. CO. (page 21-T) $T-13-2-55 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 10-min. 
1émm. sound film The Story of Menstruation by Walt Disney 
Productions. 


0 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks). 
EE ee See aieineens 
ard cheice (ellew 6 weeks). Ce 


Also send the following: 


(for older girls) copies of Very Personally Yours 

(girls 9-12 yrs.) copies You're a Young Lady Now 

( ) Physiology Chert ( ) Teaching Guide 
CI cine nctiittinaigsecsinnpiiinlai as ————=— Ci 
ee 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. (page 18-T) ST-14-2-55 
Please send me your free 1955 leg and rel on 
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Q.: Where can I obtain pictorial maps of English and 
American Literature at reasonable prices? 

A.: Large size maps (35” x 45”) for your classroom wall 
or bulletin board are published by School House Books, 
12026 Kearsarge St., Los Angeles 49, Calif. They feature 
quotations from writers, historical facts, chronological and 
biographical data, anecdotes, and geographical location of 
authors and writings. Prices: American Literature (red, 
white, and blue), $2; English Literature (green, yellow, 
and blue), $2; quantity prices lower. 


Q.: Can you recommend some practical book on disci- 
pline which gives ways to deal with pupils? 

A.: Send for a copy of A Guide to Better Discipline, 
by Othilda Krug and Helen L. Beck (Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl., 50 cents). 
This booklet discusses ways of handling misbehavior and 
guiding youngsters toward self-discipline and maturity. 


Q.: Can you give me a list of materials sources on New 
York City, for a seventh grade group beginning a unit on 
this subject? 

A.: Write to the following sources for information: Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 65 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 5; Curriculum 
Center, New York City Schools, 130 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
19 (ask for A Guide to Some Educational Resources in the 
City of New York, Curriculum Bulletin No, 7, 1953-54 
Series). Ask your librarian for The Face of New York— 
The City As It Was and As It Is by Andreas Feininger 
(Crown) and the Columbia Picture History of New York 
(Doubleday). 


Q.: My students have been asked to write essays on the 
U. N. Since I do not teach a course in which the U. N. 
is discussed, I am uncertain about up-to-date material. Can 
you suggest any? 

A.: Order a copy of The U. N. Today, edited by William 
W. Wade, The Reference Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 4 (H. W. 
Wilson Co., $1.75), a 1954 collection of excerpts from 
recent materials on almost every phase and problem of the 
organization. Send 25 cents to the American Assn. for the 
U.N., 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17, for U. N. in the Schools, 
teacher's handbook and kit which contains an excellent box 
score folder of U. N. accomplishments, 1945-54. Request 
lists of publications from the Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations, N. Y. C., and the U. S, Committee for 
U. N. Day, 816 2I1st St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Look up “Your Trip to the U. N.” in Scholastic Teacher, 
Dec. 1, 1954, p. 22-T, and “Key to the United Nations,” 
World Week or Senior Scholastic, Sept. 29, 1954, p. 29. 
Also see Workshops of the World by Graham Beckel (Abel- 
ard Schuman, $4), on specialized agencies of the U. N. 

—Harpy Fincuw 
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An Orchid for Teacher 


HEN the Program Committee of our 

PTA met in May, 1953, to plan the 
program for the following year, the 
members all agreed that the final meet- 
ing should be something “extra special.” 
After considering several proposals, 
someone suggested a program to honor 
the teachers. Everyone agreed that the 
idea was good. But how? A reception? 
They wouldn’t enjoy it. A dinner? Too 
costly and not enough parents could 


afford to come. A “Back-to-School- 
Night” with alumni coming back to 
greet their teachers? That’s better. 


Include parents, school board members, 
the Mayor and other city officials. Make 
it a surprise. And give each teacher 
something to remember the evening by. 
But what? Something very desirable, 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Two weeks in advance we mailed out 
formal invitations to the teachers who 
were to be honored. All other members 
of the staff were given a special invita- 
tion to attend. We sent out the usual 
mimeographed notice and alerted the 
newspaper to the fact that the teachers 
were to be honored, and that an invita- 
tion to attend was extended to the en- 
tire community. A day or two before 
the event the telephone squad gave the 
members of the PTA a last minute re- 
minder. On the evening before the pro- 
gram we held a rehearsal] to make sure 
that the script, music, and plans for 
staging the event were correct in every 
detail. 

On Orchid Night as the teachers to 
be honored arrived with their wives or 


husbands they were welcomed by the 
ladies of the PTA Executive Board and 
escorted to the front of the auditorium. 
Those who were to do the honoring 
were taken to a room near the audi- 
torium stage where they were given last 
minute instructions. As the master of 
ceremonies appeared on the stage an air 
of expectancy prevailed. The secret had 
been well kept and no one except the 
program chairman knew exactly what 
was going to happen. The script, how- 
ever, was a good one. A quotation from 
the first part of it will best indicate the 
way the program developed. 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES: Honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, good eve- 
ning. I am proud to be here this evening 

(Continued on next page) 





something that carries prestige, some- 
thing . . . “Orchids to you!” somebody 
exclaimed. “Let’s call it ‘Orchid Night,’ ” 
but with the understanding that every- 
one would keep the secret as to just 
what would happen. 

Early in September we appointed a 
committee to shape up the program and 
several weeks before the event the 
members knuckled down to work. We 
decided to honor all members of the 
staff with 15 years or more of service to 
the school. This included the Vice- 
Principal, Dean, Head Counselor, one 
secretary, and 32 teachers from a staff 
of 71. 

Pledged to Secrecy 


The committee made a thorough sur- 
vey of the community, with inside help 
from a study of the school files and 
from two members of the staff who were 
let in on the secret, and prepared a list 
ot prominent alumni, parents, and local 
officials to be invited to participate in 
the program. So far as possible the 
people selected had been especially 
close to some particular teacher. 

Committee members called each per- 
son several weeks before the event, 





asked him to reserve the evening and to 
indicate which teacher he wished to 
honor and the gist of what he wanted 
to say. Then he was pledged to secrecy. 
A second call a few days before the 
event confirmed the date and gave de- 
tailed instructions. The next step was 
the preparation of a complete script, 
including music cues. The purpose of 
a script was to assure us that the pro- 
gram would run smoothly. 


Howard G. Spalding, Principal of 
A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 
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of South Dakota! 


Feel your cares just slip away in the 
matchless Black Hills of South Dakota! 


Here, where cool, blue lakes nestle between 


the deep-purple peaks of the highest 


mountains east of the Rockies . . . where 


flashing streams tumble over waterfall and 


rapid ... where refreshing, mosquito-free 
nights lull you to restful slumber, 
sun-filled days are full of fun and high 


adventure—it’s in this happy land you'll take 


a new lease on life! This year, come— 
vacation in the beautiful Black Hills 
of South Dakota. 


WRITE for this 
FREE color folder 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HWY. COMM. 
A.V. PANKOW, PUB. DIR. + PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION (page 27-T) 
Please send me your Educational Catalogue _—______., also 
a copy of your booklet Teaching with a Filmstrip 
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S. DAKOTA STATE H’'W’Y. COMM. (page 41-T) $T-16-2-55 
Please send me your free color folder. 
Name eT ae OE AEDES S Ee ae .. Grade oat 
School__ CADIS Ty eee SO 
Address AT 5 STS Tak A SO OAL Oo 





STATE FINANCE COMPANY (page 3-T) ST-17-2-55 


(To save time in applying for a loan-by-mail, please fill 
out and mai let licati in the State Finance 


Company advertisement on “page 3-T) 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB (pages 34-35-T) ST-18-2-55 
Please send me full details on how to start a TAB Club. 
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TWA (page 33-T) ST-19-2-55 
Please send me information on your 1955 Flying Educational 
Tours. Also information on sabbatical year travel _...___._, 


time payment plan for travel — 
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UNITED AIR LINES (page 8-T) $T-20-2-55 


Please send me free information and folders on United's 
Hawaii Vacation. 
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U. S. ARMY (page 47-T) $T-21-2-55 

Please send me booklets | have specified from your list 

on page 47-T: epniitdhienidtecthinng ieeinancammalinnaianiaky 
ROO crene pg ennerenenrerantieeypensenenine contiicteaniepenmanecess GONE caine 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA (page 43-T) $T-22-2-55 


Please send me your 1955 summer session bulletin. 
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AN ORCHID FOR TEACHER 


Continued from page 41-T 





to participate in the “Orchid Night” presentation. . . . Par- 
ents, alumni, and honored citizens of the city of Mount 
Vernon are here this evening to show their appreciation of 
the wonderful accomplishments of our teaching staff. Our 
presentation tonight will be simple. 

Our surprise visitors will say hello into the microphone 
behind the stage curtains, making reference to the honored 
guest he or she is saluting tonight. I will then mention the 
visitor’s name, and then the name of the teacher he is honor- 
ing—at which time the teacher will come forward. Mrs. Gold- 
berg at the piano will play some music incidental to the 
hobby, background, or former college affiliation of the teacher 
approaching the stage, escorted by an officer of the associa- 
tion. Each visitor will then come from behind the curtain, 
present the teacher with a flower and an award (Note: An 
orchid corsage for the ladies, a boutonniere for the men, and 
for all a sterling silver dish engraved, “Davis High School 
Orchid Night, May 18, 1954”), shake hands and then escort 
the honored teacher off the stage. Now we will hear from 
our first alumna this evening. 

First Voice: Speaking for the alumni of Davis High, we 
want to thank Yale University for preparing such a good 
teacher for our school. His excellent work with us on the 
Hi-News has helped our newspaper win many awards, 

MasTeR OF CEREMONIES: That was the voice of Edith 
Weinrod, now Mrs. William Kley, honoring Mr. Charles Alt- 
schuler. Come forward, Mr. Altschuler, please. (Theme song: 
Boola-Boola. ) 

Seconp Voice: As a former student and member of the 
Board of Education, I am pleased to honor an Iowa State 
alumna. I can well appreciate how hard it is to keep track 
of the whereabouts of fourteen hundred students and to 
teach English as well as you always have done. 

Master OF CEREMONIES: That was Mr. Carl Torrisi, a 
member of the Board of Education, honoring Mrs. Bernice 
Bailey. (Theme song: Iowa State College.) 

Tuirp Voice: Counseling is one of the most important 
phases of preparing students for their future, and as a parent 
and member of the Board of Education, I want to thank you 
for the interest you have shown in our boys. We are glad to 
have you back from the service. 

MAsTER OF CEREMONIES: That was our friend and former 
PTA president, Dr. Arthur Taft, honoring Major—now again 
our own Mr. Robert Bartlett. (Theme song: It’s a Grand Old 
Flag.) 

Fourtu Voice: You taught me English grammar so well 
that I am sure I will never be either guilty or accused of 
killing the King’s English! 

MasTeR oF CEREMONIES: One of our alumni and distin- 
guished citizens, Judge P. Raymond Sirignano, honoring his 
teacher, Miss Alice Brower. (Theme song: Memory Lane.) 

With each introduction the audience’s interest mounted. 
Each surprise greeting was made with a warmth that left no 
doubt of its sincerity. 

The next morning the school blossomed with orchids and, 
even more important, with good spirit. “I never thought any- 
thing could be so nicely done,” said one teacher, and she 
spoke for all. For once the teachers knew that they were 
appreciated by the people they serve. They still know. The 
memory of Orchid Night will remain long in the school and 
the community.¢ 
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Continued from page 38-T 


classes. This play was an hour long, 
making it necessary to show the last 
act on the second day. I made a virtue 
of this necessity by asking the students 
to project in their own minds the out- 
come of the play in a short paragraph. 

Another way to increase the sensi- 
tivity of the students to this art form 
is to ask for comparisons of different 
dramatic media. For example, I have 
asked students, as part of a drama unit, 
to answer a set of questions about the 
plot, characters, setting, theme, and 
execution in respect to one movie, one 
TV play, one radio play, and one writ- 
ten play. This is a useful way of alerting 
them to the concept of this artistic 
medium, a method of communication 
with special assets and special limita- 
tions. Another approach that is useful 
is the comparison of similar kinds of 
drama within the same medium: situa- 
tion comedy on TV, westerns on radio, 
musicals in the movies. Whether the 
criticism takes place over a short pe- 
riod or over a term depends on the 
maturity and ability of the students. 
There are advantages in having the best 
students be “critics for a term” of, say, 
an outstanding theatre on TV or of the 
documentary-suspense genres such as 
Medic and Dragnet. Close attention to 
the underplaying of the last two pro- 


grams, for example, is an effective way | 


of teaching the meaning and implica- 
tions of stereotype. 

If this approach seems to slight the 
classics, it is only because I feel that 
emphasis is needed in the other direc- 
tion. Remember, my point was to find 
ways of really interesting our teen-agers 


other literary forms. My general metlh- 
od is equally effective, I think, in the| 
teaching of the classics. For example, 


art house last spring, I distributed cut | 
rate passes to all my classes and gave 
students double credit for including the 
movie of Hamlet in their selections. 
I highly recommended Hallmark’s | 
Richard II and rushed to get in line 
(apparently interminable) for free 
kinescopes of that production. This fall, | 
my seniors spent the week before} 
Thanksgiving reading Macbeth outside | 
of class, and listening to the Old Vic 
presentation of it on Victor records in 
class in preparation for the Hallmark 
presentation. Many students remarked 
that these aids to visualization gave 
more meaning to the plays and helped | 
them shed some prejudices about the 
“incomprehensibility” of Shakespeare. 

Finally, don’t sell TV short as an} 
to setting the cultural stage for | 


(Continued on page 45-T) 
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when MGM’s Julius Caesar played our | 



































FIRST TERM 


GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstand- 
ing courses. 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of 
highest quality. 


JUNE 13-JULY 16 







SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 

INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics ; Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities; Speech 

and many others 


4—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—play: 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
—fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
519 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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GET A SAMPLE SURPRISE GIFT FROM 
AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 





To demonstrate the thrill of receiving beauti- 
ful, exotic, useful, and ornamental gifts from 
foreign lands at less than half their U. S. 
value, we will accept a one-month member- 
ship in Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
for only $2.00 instead of our regular single- 
gift price of $3.50. For this you will receive 
in our world heritage in the drama and | a surprise gift from abroad worth $4 to $6 here, plus the privilege 
| of continuing to receive wonderful surprise gifts from all over the 
world for 6 or 12 months more for only $2.00 each, with the right 
| to cancel your membership at any time. It is entirely up to you. 
Mail check or money order for $2.00. Be sure to include your name 
and address. Be prepared for the most pleasant surprise of your 
life. Money refunded if you are not delighted. Write today. 


00 


wean 
POST- 
PAID 
DUTY 
FREE 





AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB + Dept.718-Q 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N.J. 
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j ‘SHANTY BOAT 
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A novel holiday 
afloat into the 
tropical Everglades country 
One Week Cruises—December 20 thru April—$86 


Fifth Season For illustrated booklet write to 
Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-S, Ft. Myers, Fla. 








dati itabl. 


Book 
early, $280 up, round trip. Choice of over 100 
tours, $540 up. New Tourist Class accommode- 
tions by scheduled airlines, off season $365.10 
up — in season, $433.80. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Wes 
National Education Association and the Illinois Edu- 
cation 
ries to teachers for which college credit (graduate or 
undergraduate) will be granted: 


ee 9 F 


ad 


on 


For further information write A. B. Roberts, 
Tour Coordinator, Western Illinois State College, 


. Europe. 


. Alaska. 


TRAVEL AND EARN 
College Credit 


tern Illinois State College, in cooperation with the 


Association, is offering eight excellent itinera- 


. Southeast and Cuba. (Bus) 

June 20 to July 13. ($322.50) 

Europe. (Air)—(8ritisn isies and Central Europe) 

July 5 to August 19. (Est. $1100.00 

(Ship)—(Central and Western Europe) 
(Est. $1250.00) 

Sremeees countries. 


Sait 


July 5 to August 29. 
*Round-the-World. (Air) 

July 24 to August 22. ($199 
“Story of the ej 
Lake and Yellowstone. 

July 20 te August 2). (Est. $365.00) 

Mexico. (Bus) Laredo, Monterrey, Guadalajara, 
Uruapan, Mexico City, Taxco, Puebla. 

July 21 te August 22. (Est. $360.00) 

South America. (Air) Eight countries. 

July 19 to Le yee 28. ($1550.00) 


(Rail an p) 
July 22 to Koons 10. Mest. $525.00) 


(ees) "Camteraie, 


Macomb, Illinois. 














23rd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


July 4th to August 13th, 1955 


Offering courses in: Painting, Music: 
Piano, Choral, Strings, Singing, Drama, 
Short Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing, 
Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft, Ceramics, 
Interior Decoration, Oral French and 
Photography. 

For calendar write: 


DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 


Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 21-July 30; August 2-28 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divi- 
sions of the University—graduate and under- 
gradvate. Faculty includes many distinguished 
professors, Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided. 
For Bulletin, write to 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 











EUROPE By Pibwie Car 


Tailor-made guided car tours through- 
out Europe—high standard at low cost. 
All inclusive rates from $499. 


For descriptive folder write to: 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
YOUR 


FREE 
COPY 


of our brand new Study 
Kit of Teaching Materials 


About HOME 
BUILDING 


CONTAINS: Contest Information 
Quiz Materials 
Vandalism Leaflet 
Social Studies | 
Reference Materials 
News About Films 
Other Items 











| 


One kit free to each instructor. Additional 
copies for pupil use at small cost. Price list 
enclosed with your FREE KIT. 


Educational Department 
National Association of Home Builders 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE ec 


c 
I 
! 
! 1 would like to have a copy of your STUDY KIT OF 
|] TEACHING “MATERIALS ON HOME BUILDING. 
I 
! 
H 
' 
! 


instructor's Name 
School or Group 
Street Address — 
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One way or another, you should ar- 
range to include more photos in your 
publication. Professional magazines and 
newspapers will be the first to tell you 
that pictures do wonders for readership. 


Short Takes 


For offset work Davidson Corp. (29 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y.) makes 
“Reditype”—a system for setting display 
type. ... A. B. Dick (5700 Touhy Ave., 
Chicago) just came out with a new type 
lithograph plate used in duplicating 
halftone photos or other offset copy. 
Said to be cheaper than others. 

If you're making several carbon copies 
of press releases, “Autoscript” will in- 
terest you. It combines properties of 
carbon paper and second sheets. Up to 
12 copies can be made at once. Sample 
available from The Pengad Companies, 
Pengad Bldg., Bayonne, N. J. 

Since 1947, some 450 high schools 
have joined the Pacific Slope School 
Press—another indication of the growing 
interest in school journalism. Feb. 25-26 
the All-Coast Ciinic at Seattle will fea- 
ture more than 80 communications ex- 
perts....NAJD (National Assn. of 
Journalism Directors) promises several 
more valuable publications in the near 
future—Yearbook Content is slated for 
June and Yearbook Layout is under 
study. Yearbook Theme is available 
now. Write NAJD, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

An interesting and handsome publi- 
cation—The Printing Industry Offers 
You a Career—points out clearly advan- 
tages of this industry. From Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
Inc., 719 15th St., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. Price $1.50....A one-page 
illustrated leaflet describes Remington 
Rand’s Rotoflo photo-copy machine. 
Write 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.e 









ADVENTURE 


trips to every corner of the globe 
for the “young of all ages” 


EUROPE $590 
MEXICO 150 
SOUTH AMERICA 690 
ORIENT 298 
WEST 395 
MEDITERRANEAN 990 
ROUND THE WORLD 1390 


Minimum all-inclusive prices from U.S. 
gateway cities. 


YOU'LL SEE MORE, SPEND LESS! 
Your Travel Acent or 


SSITAA 


International 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 « MU 2-6544 


FREE! 3-Speed Phonograph 


with recordings in 
GOVERNMENT _U. S. HISTORY 
POLITICS WORLD HISTORY 
for Jr. and Sr. high school 


Write for free handbook on above recordings 
and details about free phonograph offer. 


AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
323 So. Franklin St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


22nd Year 

















Fifth Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


58 days in 12 countries 
$716 (plus transatlantic transportation) 
College Credit Optional 
Write for details 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 
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MIDWEST CARD CO. 1113 Washington Ave. pale 8 Mo. 








SCHOOL PROJECTIONIST TRAINING 


made easy using 
ABC’S OF VISUAL AIDS AND 
PROJECTIONIST MANUAL 
approved and used to train more than 30,000 school 


projectionists in the last four years 
Only $1.25 per copy with rp projectionist pin 


and card 
Order today from M. 0. Publishers, Box 406-S 


State College, P y 














YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. (page 45-T) 


$T-23-2-55 


Please send me your 1955 descriptive filmstrip catalogue. 
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EVERYMAN IN SADDLE SHOES 





Continued from pete 43-T 


drama from previous eras. The You Are 
There series produced a program, “The 
First Command Performance of Romeo 
and Juliet,” about the time we were 

begin a discussion of Elizabethan 
theatre. The presentation of Shake- 
speare’s attitude toward his sources and 
his audience, the role of the master of 
revels, the centrality of literary experi- 
ence to courtly life and many other 
important historical aspects were so su- 
perior to what I could hope for in a 
lecture, that I asked the local TV sta- 
tion for a kine of that program. Its 
usefulness as an introduction was amaz- 
ing. 

Sloughing Off Provincialism 

It is my feeling that the classics vs. 
contemporary argument has lost its 
pertinence. We direct our students to 
an experience of the best in their own 
culture because we realize that this 
is an effective way of enabling them 
to slough off their own provincial- 
ism. Contemporary excellence produces 
awareness of quality; ragga aware- 
ness provides depth. For most of our 
students—for the future housewife and 
the garage-mechanic-to-be—there must 
be awareness before there is the possi- 
bility of depth. And, further, we owe 
it to our students to make them sensi- 
tive patrons of contemporary drama. 
She ikespe are will endure; I am haunted 
by the fact that we may lose Philco- 
Goodyear Theatre because advertisers 
feel that Americans must have upbeat 
endings in their drama. If such mature 
theatre disappears from American pop- 
ular culture, Shakespeare will lose just 
that many viewers. In Alice Sterner’s 
important statement, “We Help Create 
A New Drama,” (English Journal, No- 
vember, 1954, pp. 451-52), we find a 
challenge. To be worthy of the hu- 
mane tradition we cherish, we must 
help our own age produce its classics— 
not an easy task when our characteristic 
institutions, the mass media, urge us 
to conformity and mediocrity. One way 
to help create a drama in contempo- 
rary America is to bring together the 
best in TV drama and the teen-ager, 
our Everyman in saddle shoes. Just as 
the medieval morality play dramatized 
the problems of value for the peasant 
and villager, so the best drama in our 
TV screens has important things to say 
to our youngsters caught up in a whirl 
of dances, studies, and parties and con- 
fused by the ominous threats of an 
atomic world. Drama in the popular 
arts needs the stability that only we 
can give; in return, we can expect a 
new meaning and purpose in our liter- 
ature classes. e 
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'2 OUTSTANDING YAF FILMSTRIP SETS! 








LIBRARY TOOLS FILMSTRIP SERIES 


Six FULL-COLOR filmstrips designed to help the classroom teacher and the 
librarian present fundamental information about the nature and use of 


the basic research and resource tools of the library — for use in English, 
Library Science, and Study Skills. Titles in series: One-Volume Encyclopedias 
* The Reader’s Guide ® Almanacs and Yearbooks © Books for Biography * 
Gazetteers and Atlases * Aids in Writing and Reading. 


Set of 6 filmstrips, LIBRARY TOOLS SERIES, FULL-COLOR — $30.00 


EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY FILMSTRIP SERIES 


This inspiring series tells the story of “First Americans 
of the discovery and exploration of America—the early struggles of the 


” Vivid visualizations 


young colony—the War for Independence and the formation of a new nation. 


These titles are a 


“must for your filmstrip library! Before the White Man 


* America Is Discovered © Spanish Explorers @ France in the New World * 
Southern Colonies * Middle Colonies © Struggle for a New Continent ® 


Causes of the Revolution 
© Colonial New England. 


War for Independence * A New Nation 


Set of 11 filmstrips, EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, FULL-COLOR—$59.50 


YAF Filmstrips are available for examination prior to purchase. 
1954-1955 descriptive catalogs sent free on request 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


Dept. 


ST 8, 

















FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


Six drawer all steel cabinet 
Holds over 336 of the 1'2” cans 
Individual compartments 
Individually indexed 

Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 
Olive gray enamel, baked on 


Write for Free Catalog 


uwmade PRODUCTS core 


2 NEW YORK 18 















18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


| 
New 1 
| 


just write to: 










| New! 


| Exciting, Dramatic 
| Supplemental 
Reading for 

| Grades 6-7 


BREASTPLATE 
and BUCKSKIN 


Genuinely interesting tales 
of exploration in_ the 
| Western Hemisphere from 
1400 to 1950. The drama inherent in the Westward 
movement is sensed by the reader—ADVENTURE 
| all the way! Brief vet complete stories tell of 
Ponce de Leon, Cortes, Cartier, Joliet, ee 
Bering, Mackenzie, Drake, and many, ma 

others. Working aids for teachers include TIME 
| CHART showing relation between explorations. 


} Illustrated in colors. 
| TAIT . a $2.24 (Book #1 in coupon) 


| HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Widely accepted Junior High textbook for boys 
| sae irls. Strong on personality development. 
McDERMOTT & NICHOLAS $2.96 (#2 in coupon). 





| INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING 


| 


| Universally adopted and endorsed—covers every 
| procedure from selecting stock to finishing 
project. Junior atign level. 
FEIRER -96 (#3 in coupon) 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Skillfully combines creative activity, apprecia- 
tional experiences and functional use of art 
knowledge into me unified study 
NICHOLAS qt a $3.20 (24 in coupon) 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
9954 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
Send book(s) circled: 1 2 3 4 
a enclosed. 


| 
| 
| 
7 Send C.0.D. 2) Send for exam. | 
FREE’ COMPLETE CATALOG | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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NOW IN 16MM FOR SCHOOLS— 
SHAKESPEARE FULL-LENGTH 


MOTION PICTURES! 


“A GREAT PLAY, GREATLY FILMED.” 
—Scholastic Magazine 


Orson Welles’ Mercury Production 


MACBETH 


by William Shakespeore 
Winner: PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
Special Merit Award 
Starring ORSON WELLES as Macbeth with a 

magnificent supporting cast. 

Musical Score by JACQUES IBERT; 
conducted by EFREM KURTZ 

A BRANDON Exclusive 16mm Release 
85 Min. lémm Sound 


Special Low Rate for Secondary Schools! 
Only $22.50 (For 1 or 2 days) 


‘| have never grasped the full sweep of what 
Shakespeare said in this tragedy until | sow 
the Orson Welles film.” 

—William D. Boutwell, Scholastic Magozine 








Highly ® ded by Scholastic Teacher 
William Shakespeare's 


JULIUS CAESAR 


The authentic full-length feature film version 
Directed by David Bradley 
Starring CHARLTON HESTON 
82 Min Baw lémm Sound 
(Use in two ports for successive meetings) 
Schools! 
(For 1 or 2 days) 








Special Low Rate for Secondary 
Only $22.50 








REQUIRED for all English, Drama, Literature, 
Speech and History Classes; and a rich treat 
for all assembly gotherings. 
Plan to show these films this semester. 
For choice dates, apply now! 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 295.7%» 


CAREER 
GUIDANCE 





* “ACCOUNTING 
—THE LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS” 
How to prepare for a well-paying 
career in public accounting. 20 mins. 


* “BEAUTY IN PRECIOUS 
METAL” 


22 mins. 
The artisans and craftsmen who create 
beautiful school rings. 


* “THE * “THE 
BUILDING = MIRACLE 
OF A TIRE” OF RUBBER” 


25 mins. 20 mins. 

Scientists, research engineers, 
and skilled plant employees at 
work in the vast rubber industry. 
FREE! All you pay is RETURN 
postage! Write today for 
films desired and 
preferred show- 
dates. Please 
list alternate 
dates where 
possible. 


























| Chemicals—10 mins. 
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New Films and Filmstrip 


BE 


NEW FILMS 


A Future for the Past—30 mins., re- 
storing old paintings; Step By Step— 
20 mins., problems of juvenile delin- 
quency; also the following all color 
NFBC productions: Romance of Trans- 
portation—11 mins., World at Your 
Feet—23 mins., Ti-Jean Goes Lumber- 
ing—16 mins., Land of the Long Day— 
38 mins., Angotee—32 mins. Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

Neighborhood Story—20 mins., the 
Baden Street Settlement in Rochester. 
Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Collendale Campus, Syracuse 
oN: TY: 

Continuity of Life Series—10 mins., 
color or b&w: Characteristics of Plants 
and Animals, Asexual Reproduction. 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Valiant Heart—30 mins., rheu- 
matic fever. American Heart Associa- 
tion, 44 East 23rd St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Black Diamonds—27 mins., color, coal 


mining (distribution limited to Pa., 
N. Y., N. J., New England); Two 
Cheers for Charlie—31 mins., insur- 


ance. Free loan. Movies U. S. A., 729 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 19. 
Atomization—17 mins., 
Free 


Pattern for 
loan. Shell 


| Oil Co., 50 West 50th St., N. Y. C. 20. 


It’s a Tree Country—13 mins., free 
loan. American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, 1816 “N” St., N.W., Washington 


| 6, D.C. 


| Sullivan—71 


Words and Music by Gilbert and 
mins. Film Classic Ex- 
change, 1611 No. LaBrea, Hollywood 


| 28, Calif. 


| teresting—both 11 





Primary Citizenship Series—each 10 
mins.; Primary Geography Series—each 
10 mins.; Whaffor Series—each 10 mins., 
color-nutrition cartoons. Gateway Pro- 
ductions, 1859 Powell St., San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 

Casualty Insurance—20 mins., color; 
Bacteria—Friend or Foe—11 mins., col- 
or; Eat for Health—11 mins., color; Life 
in the Desert (North America)—11 
mins., color; Personality and Emotions 
—16 mins.; Rhythm in Paint—11 mins., 
color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Rocks and Minerals, Reptiles Are In- 
mins., color. Film 
Associates, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Forum 13: Should Red China Be 
Admitted to the U. N.?—American Film 
Forum, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. 

Mountain of Fire—color, story of Mt. 
Etna; Lion Country—20 mins., color, 
lion hunt in Central Africa. Almanac 
Films, 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. 


Hunter tweaks tail of African trophy in 
scene from Lion Country, Almanac Films. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 

Pan-American Partners—60 frs. Office 
ot Educational Activities, New York 
Times, Times Square, N. Y. C. 36. 

Chemistry Set III—6 strips, 27 to 48 
frs. each—with Sets I and II now 15 
strips; Metal Working Series—6 strips, 
30 to 55 frs. each; Shopwork—12 strips, 
30 to 40 frs. each. Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St, N: Y¥. C. SS. 

Story of Coflee—A Good Neighbor 


Product — color. Sponsored by Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, free loan. 
Audio-Visual Associates, Box 243. 


Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


NEW LITERATURE 

Pedagogical Concepts for the Use 
of Certain Aids in Language Teaching, 
by Prof. Leon E. Dostert; Educational 
Laboratories, 1823 Jefferson Place 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Free re- 
print. 

Audio-Visual Aids for Use with Eight 
Selected Holidays, compiled by Prof. 
R. G. Linder; Western Illinois State 
College. College Bulletin, Macomb, Ill. 

Tear Sheets for Teaching—first in 
new Bridges for Ideas series of hand- 
books for teachers. Designed to help 
teachers use inexpensive pictures; use 
of tear sheets, methods of display, filing 
systems, mounting methods; sources. 
Useful, attractively presented material. 
Visual Instruction Bureau, Div. of Ex- 
tension, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas. —VERA FALCONER 

* “BACKGROUNDS 

. OF OUR FREEDOM” 
He Growing Filmstrip Series 
. on Democracy’s History! 

Pi Free Catalog, Free Preview. 
——+——— Write: 














heritage filmstrips, inc. 3). pS¥%,. Vy" 
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‘Temas seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 





Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 

@ Army service offers an educational and productive 


career? 


@ Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development ? 


Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 








AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 








Cam All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Stction or mailing this coupon today. 
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YOUNG SCIENTISTS LEARN WITH 202. In scene from school-made movie, 
Laboratory Techniques, Richard Larson, Elgin (Ill.) High School student, cautiously 


mixes acid and base at arm’s distance, holds re-agent bottle glass stopper correctly. 


Formula for teaching lab techniques: 
add sound to sight with the 202 


SOUND SESSION. Filmosound magnetic recording sys- 
tem puts sound right on film while picture is projected. E. C. 
Waggoner (left), audio-visual director in Elgin schools, 
operates one of 40 Filmosounds while Judy Robbins and 
Instructor Ronald Cook describe action. 


HONORARY ACADEMY 
AWARD 1954 
TO BELL & HOWELL FOR 
47 YEARS OF PIONEERING 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
MOTION PICTURE INOUSTRY 


KHLORIC 
KID 


= 


SEE IT. HEAR IT 
WITH FILMOSOUND 


JEWELED PRECISION. Sapphires pro- 
tect film-handling parts of versatile Filmo- 
sound 202 Specialist, give 400% longer life. 
Reverse switch, still picture clutch. Free 
booklet on sound movie equipment for 
schools. Write Bell & Howell, 7118 McCor- 


mick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


experience leads to Bell & Howell 





